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^ ^ FORWARD ^ 

The integration of career education philosophy, concepts 
and practices in t\ie educational endeavors of post- secondary 
institutions is one of the more challenging tasks confronting , 
faculty and staff. Attention to student career develojiineat 
needs is beginning to assume a itiore impotftant\ole vi thin the 
total mission of the varied ^institutions of vhich higher^ - , * 

education. i? comprised. Of equal importafnce is the aijipending / 
•impact on post-s'^condary curriculum efforts that the career 
education concept is having. Excitement and overall enthiislrasm 
exist for the* potential of career dducati^n- to .revitalize the, 
mission of higher educaHpn. Of ^ramourtt 'impprtanjftp is the need 
to help, students articulate their particular career interests ^nd 
to provide a broad-abased response from fadulty and career development 
staff in this area.'^he participants in this Comprehensive dareer 
Education Project at the unit/college level were responsive to <he 
above needs. Oft 'behalf of the proj^ect staff , - our ^ sincere^^anks 
are extended far the cooperation- and courtesies ve^ received in 
presenting the career Education condept. >- 

As director, my leadership ifnd ^timfnistrative taiks were* 
facilitated by the superior 'support extended by Robin Nadeau, } 
project secretary; Vicki Burgess, ^research assistant; Jack 

Sutton, research 'associate and Bob Drummond, professor of 

♦ 

education. Innumerable drafts, revisions and technical ^changesr 
can be vexing: the vork , was accomplished. Naturally, errors in 
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Interpretations of the final 4ra€t shoiUd be attributed to 

administrative oversight. ^Mtf have attemVte4 to provide a 

* * ^ 

quality document that illustrates a model for infusing career 

education in post- secondary education and provldes^sample . 

instructional units. Jie believe they are of high quality 

'and would appreciate feedback f rem 'scholars in the field who* 

' ' ' #■ • % 

use the materials or concepts* Once agairf, sincere thanks to 

the participants at\d staff for enthusiastic assistance, 

. • " 

Charles W.-^Ryan 
Professor of Education 
.University of Maine at Orotto 
Mayii 19:^7 
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Chapter 1 • 
' ' ( CAREER EDUCATION: ' AN INTRODUCTld^ ^ 

♦ ' " " ' ■ . • 

' The career education concept has stirred both controversy 
and heated debate since its inception in 1971, ^ As enviaipned by^ 
forjndr, U*S, Commissioner of Edipation"- Sidney Marland '(1971) career • 
♦education prpv;|^ed a concept that coul^ bring massive reform to 
the public schoo\s^. Career education calls for major refdrm of 
the educational system to include emphasis on preparation for 
life and providing skvlls'to help all citizens cope with living. 
It has ^s a major ei4>hasis ,the need to help youth develop skills 
to make the transition from school to work. To accomplish this , 
the advocates o£ career education are calling for curriculum and 
attitudioal reform in both secondary £^nd post-secondary ihstitution^ 
of leaamitig, 

Y Educational phiio'jkophers have disagreed as to whether the 

curriculum should be fejciowledge-centered or student-centered, 

Essentialists have contended that the jnajor focus of curriculum 
« . ■* 

effort should be the tr/knsnjission of historical and contemporary 
knowledge, .^Hfftt^* less emphasis on the psychological concerns of 
* individuals. Progressive educators fiave countered with their - 
claim for placing individual needs above mere transmission of 
knowledge* Career education, as a'^philosophical position, attempts 
to me^e both contending' philosophies into a model that integrates 
•a variety of learning th*eories and provides each individual with 



knowledge/ skills and values ffchat ye satisfying , to self and 
productive to society. As Hogjcins (12/4) stated, eHucation 
must assist students i'n learning how to use their lives in 
context with the skills and knowledge taught by our learjjJLng 
institutions. - * ' 

It is the purpose of this monograph to provide a vehicle 
for educators in po«b- secondary institutions <o: 

1. Develop a philosophical position ^tegar^ing the 

, career education concept. * , 

2. Consider the philos6phical implicatiqns of career 
educatio^n as related to curficuluxn reform in • 
institutions of hlgljer education, I 

3. Develop procedures for relating the content bf 

s ^ curriculum to the needs of students enrolled in . - 

post-secoi^ary institutions. ^1 

Evidence, provided by several student values studies has dtrongly 

indicated that»"social values and career needs are interrelated" 

(Yankelovich, 1974). The number of students seeking a college \ 

i» . ' ' • 

education fof^career reasons has been growirig in proportion 'from 
^1968 wh^-'the percentage was 55 percent^^^^ 1973 when it had 
risen to 66 percent. Students are^'seeking careers where, they 
can find self-fulf illment . Thiir goal i§ personal integrity - 
within the parameters of a traditional career path, is^sist^u^e 
from faculty and staff in the post-secondary institution is 
vital, in meeting this need. * 
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CAREER EDUCATf ON: A DEFINITION ' ' „ 

If career education is to receive a f^ir he^rin^ in' 
institutions of higher education/ it must be accepted by the 
^faculty. Faculty membelrs are interested. i|i the career V 



developoieat dfl their students, but olEten lack either the 
skills to^effectively integrate career advising within th«ir 
. discipline or the support resources to assist students. Pripr * " • 
^to illustrating ^procedures for introducing ther career educa^tion 
several points need to be made. First, the .faculty and curriculum 

.''•••<. 

development are tied together as any changes are dej^endent on * 

- 1 ■ ■ . 

faculty action. Second, tj^he revard system for promotion and 

^'^'tenure does not endorse s'tud^at advising and curticulu^l 

development as high priority items for^^ftculCy attention. Jfi 

essence, it is the r;esearQh function which matters mo^t when 

awarding promotion, merit salary increases or tenure. It will 

call tor action by central administration and trustees'to- 

, alleviate this situation ))y articulating new standards for' 

y 41 \ i / ^ " 

judging success. * ^ . 

^ The faculty^ collectively or individually, has not received 
good marks for proaction. Needed changes have usually occurred 
as*, a result o£ a reaction to student;^ or trustee pressure. As a 
result, faculty impaction student values is at best marginal, 

^ and xhe relevance of curriculum content to the career opportunities 
available is teriuous. According to Hefferlin (1969), the institution 
of higher education engages in sporadic rfeform by major crises. The 



lack of career .opportunity for cqll^ge graduate and ctft:lci?sia 
o,f the advising system are excellent examples of'4)roblems 
needing full faculty attention. ^ Students are seeding motB than 
pr^ograp planning on 'a saneste,r b^asis from' the particular 
' institution they attend. The career education 'concept. may ^ 
-provide faculty members a basis for curriculum development 
and the means to reduce the above tensions. **" 

" .For>faculty and staff it 'is .important that definitions' for 
carreer education and career development .be sharply illustrateftfT^ 
The following definitions possess ,both bre'adth -and-depth and can 

serve as starting points for institution^^ planning.: - 

• * - ^^'"^'^^^ 

i< 1^. Career Education - a cpapreften^i^re curriculujlJ related 
^ * *' effort tdiat integr>t^ instructional materials and. 
teactitng prpcedtffes into a se<iuential program for 
students iiiT post-secondary insti-tutions * Acadi^c ' ^ 
' ' ^ ef fofrt-s ^are coordinated to help students idenffity 
^the relevance of "What they learn to -their unique 
^ ^ ^ selves ^ Th^se efforts, combined with- career goals, } 

■ I \ prepare the student" for a successful transition to^ 
» society. , ^ . » ' ' 

, 2, Career .Developmept ^ the approach by which specific 

^ - services are provided to each student as part of the 
. *^ ^ lifelong process, reUted to examination of self, self- 
s development, implementation and planning of career ^ 
. - |oa;ls. Emphasis is on promoting growth and develojjjnent 
^ »'ia th« career sphere of the individual life. 

Most, Experts in the career education domain agree: 

(1) career education is concerned with preparation for work, 

(20 it involves more than just preparation for job entry, (3)^ It 



should be 'for all students and (4), it is the responsibility of 
all educational institutions, not just public schoolrf,,to 
.^participate in this venture. ' * . ^ 

CAREER EDUCATION ^ HIGHER glWCAilON ' * ^ ^ , 

It is.^j^KJrtant that career education in post-secoijdary 
^ educational institutions atdempts to illustrate the relationship 
between '-^at .is taught in the xlassroom and th.e skills needed'to 
survive in tlie working world, -Surv^.Val means' more tiian possessing 
' occupational skills, it includes coping' ski-lls for enjoying the 
cultural acitiVities in our society. The evidence indicates that 
graduates^ of our major institutions appear to lack skills in many 
of these areas^ • For many students, the problem is not lack of 
contreivt knowledge^ it is the lack of experiential activities or 



concept k 
^ wprk^^e 



riences that complement, the theoretical concepts presented 



in class,' It is important* for a chemistry or history major to •^'try 
out" theories or concepts In a realistic work environment where other 
survival skills are^operati^g- ^ As Newman (1972) reported^ research 



indicates that successful achievets in business have developed ?killa 
not taught in formal education. Identifying problems and establishing 
procedures to resplve theni are seldom* taught or included in classroiym 
^ examinations. ^ , - 

If ^faculty members believe that preparation of youth for ~ 
, successful living is a priority for ecjucationalr effort, then our 
behaviors must include activities that demonstrate this. Assisting 



students with self-examination, expanding career awaretiess and 

improving decision-making sills are logical -areas in which to 

concentrate our efforts. Th^ advantages of career-infused 

course content are two-fold. Student can b^gin to (1) develop 

a realistic appraisal of their careir^goals and (2) relate 
^ • 

cognit£ve theories to actual worjc situations. Skills to cope 

-* 

y 

in a complex society are thus developed prior to leaving the 

" ! ^ * > > 

formal educational c^tructure. 

In addition, assisting students in tphe fcfrtaation of work 

values'and career coping skills ought to be of high priority. 

Work as a concept and applied effort does not ."^eem to be held ii 

Wgh festeem by youth *(ages 17-30) in our Society, ^ The ^-r«€iireh 

reported by Yankelovich (1974) indicates a swin^ back toward 

^acceptance of more traditionaL values. Yot example, career 

aspirations have become more traditional as college students ^ 

search for self fulfillment within the^ parameters of econon>^c 

security, opportudity for advancement and the chance to earn a 

.good living. The challenge of the job remains an important 

criterion *f or college educated yjj^th. Concerned faculty and 

staff must examine' the institutional purpose and program to 

determine how well, ^ facilitate students* development of 

personal, psychological, social and economic attitudes about^ 

work. Discussions regarding the role of work in our lives 

should •permeate the total c^urriculum. It is unrealistic to 



expect understaffed and, poorly financed career planning and 
placedUnt offices to assxime f his^ biir^en without faculty, 
assistance. , ^ 

The. development of coping skills must parallel the attention 

given to^.work values* If we focus on only the development of 

■* • ' " ' - . ' 

cognitive^caiSaBfc skills for our youth, we may be doing them an. 

injustice* Academicians ^o refuse td recognize the societal 

changes that require a broader conception »tf1^^^cation ar^ 

doing both society and our youth* a disservice. ^Se^eral of the ^ 

more important changes are as follows: ' ' . 

1. Family changesj both husband and wife work.^ The 

number of ,chilcfreu planne'd is 2 or les^. ^ , * - 

2* Womens liberation: changing sex behavior, greater 
participation In athletics and greater {demands' for^ 
equal treatment in^the work worl^. 

3. Work force: »more^ people holding t^o jobs; learlier 
retirement to enrer another career-fi^^^ a^d more 
leisure time ^ re key examples. » 

4. Populatioa shifts: .people are living longer, 
increasing numbers are moving back t:o rural 

areas and the bulk of our population la no - ' 

longer under age 25 (the spread j^s evgn . 
across ^11 ages)* ^ ^ ' 

In line with the previous cl^jrtlgifts, life i^n put sdciety is more' . 

complex and the *daily tensions sfeem^to, be increasing. Coping 

or surviving are no longer skills that apply only to poor or 

economically deprived citiaeris;* students in the post- secondary . 

institutions need our concerted attention in this area. It is 

contended that direct teaching of interpersonal process and career 



• planning skills ia essential to hejp all persons assume more 

' direct control x)f their tires. Illustrative ejcamples of life 

coping skills are as fallows:- 

1> Coping witTi cultural, ethnic, racial and sex differences' 
and similasities in the United States. Students will 
' * • ; need training tn locating, understanding and interpreting ^ 
anthropolo^ical-scjciological studies as/related to these 
'areas. In class, faculty* could Use role-reversal exercises 
and resource persons tq examine the^e issues. 

, 2.. Coping with communicatiq/^roblems. Students will need 

' training in basic conmunication skills to enhance their ; 
, * * personal and professional relationships. Utilization 

. * of human relations training programs in psychology, 

sociology or education are reasonable approaches in 
^ ^ this area. The ^irogram developed by Carkhuffr (1974)^ 
How. T5 Help Yourself; ^ The Art of Program. Development; 
is «an example of programmed^ma.teriAl ip^^his area. 

3. Coping with value change in an evolving society . Students 
rifee4 the guidance and expertise of faculty in the^himianitles^ 
: • . psyclxology, sociology, philosophy and education if they are 

./ ' ' . to develop skills in assessing tiieir roles in society. 

; ♦ Materials developed by Simon (1972) provide individual 

and st^tf ture|tclassroom exercises for use* by t)i,e T 
instructional staff. ^ 

' - \ '4. Coping with decision problems. Our present comcrlex society 

* with increasing technological sophistication afad various 
' socia^ iri.s requires tRe use oi decision making processes 

far different from 20 years ago. Students nee4. assistance . 
' mm. ^ in ^Conceptualizing the variety of situations .thjjat must be 

deilt with as adults, ^'and in effectively dealing' with those 
situations. Faculty and staff could assist stu<ients in 
shApening ±heiT decision '"ski 11$ by using the G^zda (1977) _ 
' • ' materials and other similar kits. These majierl^ls present 
altternative strategier t6, facilitate applifed d/!^ciston 
. th«» ar>d could b^ used with f^l^^lty in-seWce training 
\ programs I ^ * ' ( 

5. Co/ping with career choice. Fatuity members^, ability to • 
respond with a<icutacy-when students question the relevance 
' ' V ot curriculum offerings can be applied to occupational 

cnoice in our society. Students require information 
^bout labor toarket ^trends ,^ occupational demand in specific 
fields and professional requirements that must be acquired 
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prior ta entry, Thfe relartiofidhip betveen professional 
preparation and 'future employment opportunity must 
become a part of faculty advising. It is no longer 
reasonable to ^ refer;, students to, career planning and- 
placement offices, Faculty have an obligation to 
devel9p expertise in their particular discipline 
as-a career advisor; tTiis will require use of sufffi 
materials, as the life Career Development System of 
Vaiz (xi.d.) and Qecisian by Gelatt (1973), 

, In sum, faculty atid/ profesaioaal staff will need to continually 

examine their competence in assisting students to' develop skills far 

•coping in the five cited areas. To 'assist post- secondary institutional' 

•staff, the refcainder of this monograph provides a training mo^el tor 

introducing career education,^ Chapter 2 illustrates Hfc^ process. used 




for staff develolJiii^nf on a multi-purpose fout^-year campus. 



Chapter 2 
A MODEL FOR PACUUY DEVELOPHENT 

In Maine, a variety of research projects to infuse' career 
education concepts within the public schools have been conducted 
since 1971. However/ these programs were Tacking a •common bond 
that would serve as a "career education umbrella" to cover all 
segments of the population, and were, basically oriented to the 
public schools. Since September 1975, the State Career Education 
Consultant has been identifying and >documenting local school needs 
and efforts to initiate career education. The>Mainp Plan for' 
Career Education Gtades K-12, has recently been accepted by the 

" ^ r 

State Board of Education and will provide guidelines Jor 

implementation in* the public schools. 

^The next step is to extend the in-service effort 'to infuse 

career education in K-12 and change the procedures by which 

teachers are trailed prior to entering the profession. As Hoyt 

(1975) succinctly observed, '^Evide nee justifying an assertion 

•* / - f 

thit carSer education Is i vibrant and growing movement would, 

it seems, be difficult to amass if one were to search for it 

among the teacher education institutions across the land/' 

It was the intention of this pjToject to provide a partial' . 

remedy for this situation by establishing a cadre of experienced 

post-secondary educators in Northern New England and to develop 

ftwservice materials to. assist other university .based educators 

throtjghout the United States, The material that follovt will 

illustrate the approacb developed to.,trairr^ faculty and-ataf^ in 
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the philo89phy and* concept^ of cMkev education* 

* The context in which this project took place i^ set forth 

in ^the following .description of^Husso^ College .and the University 

of-Maine at Orono, - ' " / " . . 

. Husson College , ^ 

Slnc^ 1898, Husson College 4ias developed and maintalAed a 

reputation for preparing teachers in Business Education, insurance 
, # 

executives, jaccountants, b^nkeM, and managen^nt personnel. Since 

t * ^ 

its Inception, Husso-fr-hffS been committed to the development of 

business skills for. students, who are seeking immediate employment/ 

Xhe^ faculty numbers about' 43 with primary concentration in the 

areas of .business administration, accounting^ business teacher 

education and secretarial'science . Husson «is essentially a 

single«function institution with a major emphasis ^n teaching. 

Research and public service efforts are not' as strong iri terms 

of. overall Staff commitment, but a slight change in this area 

has occurrecl since President Franklin Peters- tpok office in 1971. , 

• UniveVsity of Maine 

The UniveiM^Ja^^ of Maine at Orono (UM6) was the o.rtginal land 
grant institution tot. the 'state and received its charter in 1865 
under the provisions of the Morrill Act, 1862. Since its opening 

' it\ 1866 with 12 students, and two faculty members, the-^ Orono campus 
has grown to a multi- purposed institution with more than 9,000 ^ 
studentis aid more than 500 professional staff members. JUMO 
is committed to providing public ^rvice, research and teaching 
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to membera of the public and students Enrolled in one of th-e 

\ M ' ' - • ' 

fiv« colleges) Interested students can choose from a variety 
•of- programs, both two and four -year. Administrative units of . . •• 
UMD4jiclude the Colleges' of Arts #nd Sciences, Life Sciences' 
and Agriculture, Business Administration, Education, Engineering ^ 
and Science, amd Graduate School>^ A two-year^ community college 
is' administratively -attached, and located in Bangor, Maine. 
OVERVIEW OP IN-:€ERVJCE TBAINEie MODEL , «. 

Th% overall objective for thii/pj§pje^t was to demonstrate to 
teacher' educ^rs at Huaaon College and tie University of Maine the 
pbilosdphjj, metkods and* objectives at comprehensive career education. 
The implementation of this objective w^ accomplished in the following 

' - \' • 4 ■ ... - - 

manner; " ^ =| t 

1. A Seminar series vas aeslgaed for 19 faculty and staff 
membets at the ^usson College campus. ^ 

2. A seminar series was designed for 16 faculty members 
*at the UMJ ctogus. ' ' 

3. Career education materials were dissminated to 
all pairtici^nts through a specially prepared 

0 ' notebook. ^ ' . 

4. Site visits and ^ei^jisJirations were arranged so that 
- participants coulPobsferve career 6ducation-s>ethod8 

• * presently being utilised in a K-12 program. 

the purpose' of this seminar series was to provide an 
ove'rview of the philo8oi*y,. concepts and practices of-^eer 
education with particular emph^itsis on post- secondary models. 
The seminar series which was designed by project staff . comsiated 
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of career education content sessions and out-of-class , assignments* 

Selected cons^U^r^s and reading m^fCTtals for this series were 

specifically selected to hell? each participant examine career 

education from both' a philosophical and apj^lied base. ' 

. Recruitmeat of participants was ac'cpmplished by sending a 

letter describing the project and seminar -series to each faculty 

member with a registration card to. be .filled out if he/she agreed 

to participate. Each applicant was informed that there were two 
• 

major requirements for their participation in the seminar. 

1. Each 'participant was encoujraged ^to attend each 
^ scheduled session; a stipend was made contingent 

upon attendance. ' % , 

2. Each participant was reqpired to develop an 
instructional unit that infused a career educatl/on 
element for use in one pf his/her courses. 

The Husson series consisted of four two hour preseAtations 

by consultants, all of whom had an extensive background in the 

career educatioij field. The topics included: ' ^ 

- 1. Foundations of Career Education: An Overview 

2. Career Education Models' for Fouf*YAr Institutions 

3. Demonstrations o& Career Education Programs 

4. InfuBing Career Education in Undergraduate Programs. 
The composition of the participat;ing jgroup from Husson College 
is shown in Chart 1. ^ , ' ' ^ 
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Chart 

^ Husson Faculty /Staff Composition 
AcaBemic^ Ranks Represented* Academic Areas Represented 



Full Professor 4 

Associate Professor ' 4 

Assistant Professor 5 

Instructor 6 

ifotal 19 



Accountiing ^ 1 

Secreftarial Science ( 8 
Teacher Education 3 
Business Administration 2 

Administration 5^ 

Total 19 



• ^ *At Husson many faculty hold dual appointments. in teaching 
and ikdministration. 

The seminar series for the UMD staff vas more extensive as it 

included seven two-hour sessions and a participant-arranged field 

visit career education c^ass in the Bangor Public Schools. 

Essent^lly, the same recruiting ^procedures were used to select 

these participants from the College of Education and School of 



Human Development as were utilized ^with the Husson College faulty . 
A total of 25 faculty and staff members responded to the announcement 
letter and project abstract. A total of 16 of these individuals 
participated in the seminars. The following selection criteria 
were established to ensure diversity among participants: 
^ A. Representation from different academic subject areas. 

B. Prior participation 1975-76 seiAinar series (two were 
selected). 

C. Representation of different academic ranks r Frofc^ssor, 
Associate Professor, Assistant and Instructor. 

D* High student contact at the undergraduate level. ^ 

^Chart 2 indicates that various academic ranks and fields were 

represente^. 
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^. Chart 2 • . , f 

U^K) Faculty/Staff Composition 



.Full^Professor 


1 


Administration 


I . 


Associate Professor 


5 


Special Education - 


2 . 


Assistant professor 


.4 


Education Administration 


t 


Instructor 


4 


Coun«^lor Edtrcation . 




Staff 


2 


Language Arts 


1- 


Total 


' 16 


' Science Education 


1 






Educational Foundations 


"5 


ft 




Upward Boun'SNprogram 
Child Develofinent 
Adult Education 

Total " 


1 

2 ■ 
1 

16 











SEMINAR FORMAT - • " ' 

The seminar format was similar at both institutions. The 
two-hour format' v^s divided into *two one-hour segments, with the 
first hour devoted to a theoretical overview of the topic and 
the, second hour for' application strategies and^iscussion* 

Topics were selected to give participants a broad perspective 
on career education. .Consultants from various sections of the 
country were selected to present the topics in Chart 3. gach of 
the consultants selected had actually directed or' participated in 
a career education activity at the' post- secondary level/ The 

Ultd^S pTi 

of career education- that would facilitate its acceptance on the 



donsultj|£ts i^reseQtdd both concept\ial and '^practical applications 



campus. Chart 3 contains a sample of consultants and Illustrative 
topics utllized^or the ciareer education seminars. / , 
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Chart y 

, the Consultants and IllustTative Examples 6f^ Theirs 
' Content "^Presentatiofts 



Consultant " 



-Carefer Education ^Concepts 



Dr; Charles Ryan 
UnivSrsity of Maine 



Intro<^ction to general career 

education concepts 
Eight elements of 'career education 
Overview of* reasons behind career 

education 



Dr* Robert '^iCLstau 
Eastern Michigati ' 
University 



Dr.* Donald Casella . 
Biminghatn Southern 
.College 



'Infusion strategies 
Sell^warene^ss techniques 
Catlfelr awareness techniques 
Research ideas < 
Course Developoient Mbdel 
Qollege of business role ^ 
Life skills competencies' 
Career, feducation defihitidns 
^xeroi^es ^ 



Itaplametitation of .career education 

with* basic academics ^ 
Practical labs and V^t^onst rations 
Self avareneas emphasis 
Jmportahce of career placement / 
Definitions of qareer related terms 



Dr* Joseph Quarinta 
Ohio State University 



J' 



Theoretical foundations for' career ' *^ 
developse]^ \\ 

Students as least critical supporters- 
of career education ^ 

Reality of student /peer evaluations 

Infusion ideas 

Focus on problems hindering career 
education 

Ohio* state model for teacher education 

career education 
Career ladders 



SEMINAR MATERIAL^; 

In-order to, assist the §a^nar participants, a special 
notebook' was prepared to provide the reading material^. Selection' 
was based upon, a review of the^existing literature and personal 
cont3W:ts with directors of post-secondary projects in 1975-76. ^ 
(see Chart 4) * . ^ 

\ * ■ Cihart 4 . ^ 

* ^ ; University Career Education Materials 

ToDic ' . ' Number of Articles 



1. 


Foundations and Overview of Career 
Education * ** 


12 




2. 


Self Development Techniques*. and , . 
Resources for Teacher EHucation Majors 


4 




3. " 


Curriculum Development: , Infusing Career 
Education 






4. 


Models for Higher Education •• . ' 


7 






Career Planning: Skill Development" 


6 







CAREER EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION 

One of the seminar objective^ was to arrange visits or 
provide demonstrations of on-gding career education activities. 

/ ' . . - ' 

The purpose. of thid was to give universit;y faculty and staff an 

>■ <,> ' ' • « 

opportunity to'observe first-hand - the implementation of the ' ^ 
theoretical construct^ pifeaented by\the consultants* and illustjated--^ 
in the, notebook. y 
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' The^Hussoti College seminar participants received a V 

demonstration by^a .panel of teachers on career education 

infusion strategics* The panel consisted of three teachers,- 

^presenting grades three, nine and ten, ' \ ^ 

^the|pSO seminar participants arrang^ed their own observation ^ 

visit with the Career Education Office^ of a locaJL public school 

system. Generally, 'this vorked veil as each .partrici pant was able 

to. obsei^ve a specific acti^^ty, teacher o1^ grade level and had 

. an opportunity to take an active part in the activity itself, 

.^^VALHATION f ' 

The evaluation df the seminar series vas designed to account 

for the|dif ferenc)es in procedure between the Husson and UMO groups. 

There were three evaluation techniques utilizeklt 

1, 4 Career Knowledge Test wa^r^lffevised to miBasure Jjt^a^ , 
instructloAal content gained by the partlcipanranof 
the seminars. A postte^t^only Qontrol group design - 
vas utilized for use Wjith the Career Knowledge Test, 
The results showed that both the Hussonfand UMD . 
sem'tna):' participants scored slgn^^l^caaxly higher on 
* . this test 'than did the control group. Thus, as a 
' * result of pl^nne^ delivery of career l^ducattpn^ content , ^ 

thcfre was a' slgniticant increase in participant 
iF knowledge, ^ ^ • . 

* . 2, A self- report -evaluation form was developed to secure 

participant reaction to tite seminar series, ^In general, 
7t\ of the 33 participants wrote favorably coraments,^* . ^ 
^•tour wete undecided and two felt that the series was ^ 
not VQrth^ile, The ihajor coorfents on the seminars 
are presented in Charts. 
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^ Chart 5 
Seminar Evaluation Responses' 



Strengths 



-WealShesses 



Suggestions 



Consultants 
Staff 

Planned Program 

Overview of Career 
Education' 

Materials 

Career Education 
Unit Preparation 

Opportunity to 
Look at Myself in 
a Different Way 



Lack of biflfcusslon 
Time 

Lack of Structural 
Outcomes 



More Discussion 
ahd matructional 
T;ime^ 

More Examples of 
Higher Education 
Not Enough Examj^les Units and Specific 
for Higher Educ^jtion Implementation 

Strategies 

More Small Group* 
Work ^ 

Three Hour Sessions 
with One Hour for 
Discussion 



3. A post semi^r 'structured Interview n?as conducted with ' 
each participant by 'an Independent research agency. 
The purpose of this Interview, vas . to a^sesa personal 
growth and utilization of the career education concepts. 
- An analysis of data from the structured interviews is 
not available at this time/ -Hoiwver, preliminary data 
IndMl^tes^ that a high percentage of 'the participants 
hkd-^successfully utilised career education conceptts in 
their courses , and had ma^e plans to incorporate 
. these coni^epts into future coursework. 

In sum, the evidence Indlcjite^ that faculty enthusiast for 

An-servlce training was -high and career educationSws a topic of 

concern. Based , on experiences with this particular group, it is 

evident that pt'ovidl'ng aaalatance\to students/in the^two domains 

of self development and career developmAit is a relatively, high 

priority, A^dditional traihing will be needed to a $sist' faculty 
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in implementing the decision making, educational awareness and 

A 

economic awareness elements of career e'ducation in their teacher 
efforts. Suggested instructional units which were developed by 
the participants in this university- based career education 
effort are presented in Chapter 3. . V 
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V ^ ^ ^ 
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^ • ■ Chapter -3 . 

CABEER EDUCATION INSTRUCPIOMl' UNITS 

« 

J,- 

The -infu^iorr of career education j)jiilosophy and practice 
vithin institutions of higher education is a formidable task. A 
variety of pressing issues ^ such as student enrollinenty funding 
and faculty remonerition ^occupy a significant portion of planning 
time. Currlculvm development and improved student Advising have 
not received needed attention due to these othei^ pressing issues. 
Faculty members are concerned about^ student welfare, but are often' 
co/ifused as to which Issue should receive toi^ priority and attention. 
The results of our university based career education seminar series 
provide strong evidence that faculty members can and will infuse 
career education concepts Into their areas of expertise. 

To accomplish one of our major goals, seminar participants 
were required tp^ develop and field test a. career education Infused 
unit in their part^icular academic area. Our general objectives 



were: 



\ 



1. ^ To assist the seminar participants in developing 

a career ^ducatibn Infused u?lt. 

2. To provide rfaisourte mate^rials and consultant 
^service to the participants in preparing the 
instructional ,units. 

\ - 



As a result o£ these efforts exa&ples of university oriented 
career education instructional uitits vere prepared for national 
,.41stribution. . If -Jzbtfse faculty efforts ar^ indicative of general 
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interest and support of career education, thence future outlook 
is promising. 

^ Each partiqipaat vas reqijired to utilise at least one of the 
eight career education elements. In several cases, faculty 
members worked as a team in* developing the unit. To eniure some 
consistency in format and permit greater ^*e by other professionals 
throughout the United States the following model was used in unit 
development. Slight .variations from this model were permitted, to 
accomncdate particuj^r faculty teaching styles. An outline of the 
model follows. ' ' • ' " 

MODEL FOR UNIT DEVELOFMENT ' * 

Production "of high quality curriculum material at minimum 
cost and within time constraints is enhanced through use of common 
procedures of unit refinement/developmenT^y^ince the following 
format effectively communicates its intensions to both learner «nd 
instructor, it is suggested that tJhis be used in preparatiofa of an 
instructional unit for publication. 
. Unit Format 
Introduction 

Discussion of the purpose of the instructional unit ^ 
and a brief overview. 

Unit Goal(s) * - 

A global statement of direction, intent or long range aim. 
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Unit Obrjective^a) 

A specific statement of intentlon(s) iA terms of 

. . \ ^ ' 

observable or measurable student performance* One of 

-•the following 'three -criteria should be Included Inyefach 



objective: . ^ , * 

1« What the learner must^do. 



in/Ta 



2« Under what conditions' and wi^t^ vhat materials 
it must be done* 

* 3« Standard of performance to be met ^ how the teacher 
and student will know that 'a specific standard 
or level of accomplishment has been attained* 

Each unit godl should have £tt least one performance 

objective which is stated so that accompli shmefnt of it 

facilitates xno veme A ^ toward the goal* 

Learning Actlvltie^s ' » 

^ <^ Specific classroom, Cotomunity or campus, based 2^dtlyitles 

#^that facilitate attainment of the objectives. The content 

should be In topic £orm and generally describe the cc^ncept;s, 

skills, understandings and personal learnings that will be 

provided the learner* It is^ suggested that at least;^one 

learning activity be outlined for e^ch perfono^ce objective* 

Resources . , 

Curriculum materials, lists, ^ames, tests,' resource ' 

people, field experiences, * work- study Stations, ^c*, which 

assist the learner In meejplng unit objectives. 
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. Valuation . - 

■ * 

Specific techniques or procedures to assess learner 

• " \ 
achievement and/or program effectiveness. 

Time Constraints * . 

Recommended time frame for presenting the unit. 

. \ 

Also, the use 4f standardized abbreviations was an ^integral' 
part of the^unit development procedure/ Effective communication 
is po3sible only with ade<}^te explanation of designators and 
abbreviations. In examining' the sample ciareer education units 
the foLlowing- explanations are- necessary: 
Abbreviations i 

HO - handout ' UMO - University of Maine at Orono^ 



t 



ES - exercise sh-^et USOE^ United States Office of ^ 

^ , , E'ducat|.on 

TR » trtnsparency ' ^ 

The following career education infused units are provided 

for •use by faculty members who teach in post-secondary dUstitutiona 

The broad range of missions and functions creates a different 

atmosphere for thfe IntrodMCtion of career education at UMD and 

Husson College. The diversity between Husson and TJMO necessitates 

a different perspective in organising career education taaterials. 

To help the reader utilize these units they are divided i*oto two 

sections \Aiich represent the different campus missions. As 

evaluative feedback would be beneficial to future developttent, 

efforts, communication with the authors is encoura^ed^. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE AT ORONO 

mm. 

The folloving instructional ^units are intended 
^ for use in the areas of education and 
hifflian development. 
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•APPLICATION OF CAREHl EDUCATION TO ADULT DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 
Paulette^T, Beatty, Adult Education 

INTRODUCTION 

_ The instiructional unit. Adult DevelopmentairSta'ges , Is 

* intended as an iatrdductory experience: 

1. to provide .the* future adult educator: with a framework 
within which the developmental stages of adulthoodV^n 
be understood) 

« 

2. to increase the sensitivity of the future adult 
educator to the developmental stages of^adulthood in 
self and others, ^ 

3. to provide an opportunity for the future adult educator 
to explore the impact' of the, developmental stages of 
adulthood for the design and^ implementation of educational 
p^grams. 

This unit is suitable for offering in an upper-level under- 

\ 

graduate or first year graduate program of study. It could be 
included witlrin suqh courses as: 

1. ' An Intrgduction to Tfie Field of Adult Education , 

2. The Adult Learner , or ^ 

3. Teaching^ in Adult Education . 

The intended target population for this unit consists of 
persons^ pursuing a prof^sional degree in adult education. A 
number of other persons, especially thqse working in a variety 
of capacities in service to the adults in our society, would 
, * benefit from the experience. ^ 
-GOALS ' 

Until recently there has been a void in the profejjsional 
literature relating to the developmental processes of adulthood^ 
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We exist largely in the absence of a system of social beliefs 
and values which recognizes, accepts, rejoices, in, and supports 
the process of growth and change in persons as a natural * 
pheoomenon throughout the entire span of each human life, Tlie 
void reflects an implicit assumption that with the passage from 
adolescence to adulthood, one becomes a "de'V^eloped"^ person and 
enters a period of stability and permanence devoid of developmental 
changes in the dimensions of one's person: physical, social, 
psychological. We tend to lump indiscriminately the sixteen year 
old through the octogenarian into an amalgam called '^adulthood." 

Consequently, the adult in our society has a dilstorted ancl 
limited frame of reference against which he or she 'can explain 
and interpret those changes which have been, are, and will 
continue to be an integral part of his or her daily^ife experience. 
In the absence of an adequate frame of reference, it is unrealistic 
to expect an. adulf: to derive meaning from, to assume an assertive 
and responsible stance toward, or to rejoice in his or her 
developmental processes* This must be changed, 

Ad<llt educatioh is a societal support system through irfiich 
adults voluntarily seek systematic opportunities for growth 
relating to any and all facets of life: occupation, home and 
family, social and civic, and self-actualization. Adult education, 
to be effective, must touch people*^ lives where they are. It mujst 
be relevant to the "life space/' the developmental stage, vhich is 
a unique configuration for each individual. 
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One gO€Cl in the professional preparation of future adult 
educators is to insure that competeijcies are developed which 
will providers high degree of seasitivity to thfe adult's life" , 
space* This sensitivity ia critical to the^ teacher of adults, 
the counselor of adultfs, the projgram developer, and the 
administrator of atlult education enterprises • The adult 
educator acts responsibly in his or^her role only when activities 
-are undertaken in response .to this life space, this developoEiental 
stage ^ 

This unit is directed toward meeting this goal^ It will do 
so through three instrumental sub-goals: ^ 

1, The. students will have a frame of reference within which the 
the adult developmental stages can be discussed. 

2, The students will have an increased awareness of themselves 
as adults at unique developmental dtages* - 

' 3. the students will have an experience 9f educational program- 
ming related to developmental stages, 
* 

« The three stJb-goals of the instructional unit are intimately 
linked with two more generic goals or elements contained within 
the carreer education^ scheme.- These two goals or ej,ements are 
self-awareness and ^reer awareness* 
OBJECTIVE 

^hree objectives relate to goal 1; two objectives relate to 
goal 2; four objectives relate to goal 3; and one objective relates 
to all goals. 
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-vt 1A» The ^.student will write^ in an dut-of-qlass situation, a. ^ 

^ K seriks of questions which could be utilized in a questionnaire 
identifying and describing the^social roles of adults at 
^ar^us developmental stages* • ^ 

B. Tbe student ytll write, In an out-of -class situation, a 
^ ^ ' series of questions which could be utilized in a questi^tnnaire 
identifying and describing the physiological changes of adults 
at various developmental stages. 

If C. The student will write, in an out-of-class situation, a series 

of questions which could be utilized in a questionnaire identify- 
ing and describing the psychological changes of adults at various 
developmental st?ages. - 

2A* The student will, in an out-of-class situation, fill out the 
developmental -stages questionnaire for his or her present 
developmental stage. 

B. The student will, in an out-of-class situation, fill out the 

developmental stages questionnaire for his or her developmental^ 
stag e years earlier. ^ 

^ 3A. 'The student will, in an out-o^-class situation, develop in . 
writing a single page prescription for a one year personal 
educational program based on the completed dSescriptive 
' questionnaire^ for his or.^her present developmental stage 

(Objective 2A). • 

B. The student will, in afn out-of-class situation, develop in 
writing a single pagef prescription for a one yeaf personal 
education program based on the completed descriptive 

questionnaire for histor her developmental stage years 

earlier (Objective 2B)] 

C. The student will, ip/an out-of-class situation, develop in 
'< writing a singly p^e prescription for a one year personal 

educational proaarm based on the completed descriptive 
ques16iohnaire cf a peer for his or her present developmental 
stage. 

D. The student will, in an out-of-class situation, develop in 
writing a single page prescription for one year personal 
educational program based on the completed descriptive 
questionnaire of a peer for his or her developmental stage 
years earlier. " . 
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LE&BNII» ACTIVITIES < . ; ' # 

\k. Pre-Class: reading ofr Havighurat relatin|^to the topic of 

•ocial roles and developmental tasks in thV adult life, cycle. 

^ Glass 1; OM^our lecturette and role playing: social ;^ole 
and developinental tasks in the adult life cycle. 

On^ hour panel discussion: What are .the Changes* in social 
role and developmental tasks in the adult life dycle? Panel . 
members might include persons such as' a^^pber o% the senior 
citisen council, an elementary or seconda^ school principal, 
an officer of a parent teacher association, ^Ifl^ber of the 
ministerial assocation, an officer of a saving and loan 
'corporation, an employment agenay officer, a member of the - 
coimnunity realty association, a staff member of a iranen's 
' center. * » ' 

One hour class discussion and synthesis o£ reading, 
lecturefte, role playing, and panel discussioi\. 

Post-Glass:, development of questions relating to social rolea 
• and develo^ental tasks in the a4ult life cycle for inclusion 
in clasd questionnaire.^ ^ 

B. Pre-Classt reading of Verner and Davison relating to the 
topic of physiological changes in' the adult life cycle. 

Class 2: One hour lectdrette aUd vicfSb-cassette, and 
^iscussion on physiological changes in\^e adult life cycle. 

One hour panel discussion: What are the physiological changes 
vhich occur throu^out the adult life cycle? Panelists might 
include persons such as a general practitioner from the 
medical field, a nutritionist with cooperative extension, a 
physical educa'Ctojn specialist; specialists in the medical 
field such as: endocrinologist^ audlologist, ophthalmologist 
. or optometrist. " ^ ^ - 

One hour cUss discussion and synthesis of reading, lecturette, 
video*cassette, and lp>anel discussion. 

C. Pre-Class: reading of Gould relating to the topic of psycho- 
logical changes throughout the adult fife cycle. Use the 

^ Gould Instrument: The Phases of Adult Ufe. 

Glass: One hour lecturette and recording and analysis of class 
profile based on the GpuXd Instrument. 
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*\ ^B^-tirour panel discussion: What are the psych^ogical changes 
which occur throughout the adult life cycle? Panelists might 
include persons such as a staff member of a counseling ce 
practicing psychologist, a practicing psychiatrist, a xtiatr 
counselor, a cosmotologist, a member of the clergy 

One hour class discussion and synthesis of reading, instrument, . 
lecturette, class, profile, and panel discussion. 

Post'Class: development of questions relating to psychological 

changes in the adult life cycle for inclusion in claQ^s question 

naire. , . * 

• / 

D* Class 4: a total of three, class hours to design a conmon 
questionnaire to be used in subsequent activities directed 
. toward describing unique individuals and their developmental 
stages. . In class completion of predesigned evaluation ^ 
instrument. 



2A.. Pre-Class: student completion of . questiol^naire for himself or 

herself at present developmental stage. 

ff* Pre-Class: student .Completion of questionnaire for himself br 

herself at his or her developmental stage/ years earlier. " 



C. Pre-Class: the student will exchange a comf>leted copy of the 
two questionnaires with a peer, and peers will check for 
completeness and either accept or reject the questionnaire 
on that basis. * ^ ' 

Pre-Class: the student will prepare a single. page prescription 
for a one ]fear persqnalised educational program based on diata 
in his or ^er own completed ^developmental, stage queiftionnaire 
£dr the present developmental stage , 

Pre-Class: the student prepare a single page prescription 

for a one year personalized education program bsfsed on data in 
^ > !ff>SDr h<fr own completed .development^tl stage questionnaire for 
the d^elppmental stage ^^^^ years: earlier. 

r ' V 

C. Pre-Class: the'^student will prepare f single page prescription 
for a one.yeask^rsonal educational j^irogram baged on data in ^ ^ 
a peer's completed developmental^ stage questii^iaire -for the 
present developmental stage. ' . 

D. Pre-Class: the student will prepare a single page prescription 
; for a one year personal educational prbgramr based on data in 

a peer's completed develogmental stage .questionnaire for tWe 
developmental stage ' years earlier. ^ 



/ Clata 5: Onel'hour peer dyads share prescriptions and complete 
predesigned evaluation instruments; ^ 

'^One hout dyads reportir^ to class, the prescriptions developeclJ 

Qne hoixi lecturette prodding closilre and synthesis of unit, 
* ^ ^ ; - , . , \ ^ 

Foal>Glais^ a tihiree to five page impact: paper will i>e ^mpleted 
trlthin one month of the comjpletion of the unit to* assess the 
' meaning of the experience to -the student. 



RESOURCES 

^ variety of resources are Incorporated into this unit to aid 
the student in the attainment of the objectives « 

1. Books:^ ' - . . ^ ^ . ^ 

Havfghurst, fe. J. Human Development and Education . New York; 
David McKay Company, Inc, 1965, p. 257-283. ^ 

Vemer, C. *& Daviton, C. V. ' Physiological Factors in Adult 
Le^amlng and Instruction . Tallahassee: Florida State 
University, 1971* ^ - ' * - 

2. Assessmeilt Instrudients: ' 

Gottldg> R. t. 'THid Phases of Adult Ufe" Inst^jument/Qutestiotinaire 
(unpublished; available from the author: : Dr^ Roger L. Gould; 
Professor of, Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University of 
. ^California at Ii>s Angeles, California 90024,) 
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• Self-Designed EvaiviatJ.on Instnmieht for "Contribution to 
Class ^Questionnaire*^ ^ , , . 

Evaluation Instrument "for "Presd^ipti'qtis for PersonaUsed 
Education«yl Programs" • '^ . 

Instnuptional Hfesources; ^ ^ • / - 

^ Three connmnity resource^ person^ for each panel discussion to 
^ serve as experts in re9ponding to the sin^gle question posed. 

"Can Adults Leari^» (TeleXesson #3), Basic Education: Teaching 
fihe Adults A Teacher Education Series . OWings Mills: Maryla nd 
SUte Dipartmene of Education; Division of I?istructlonal^ ^ 
Television in cooperatiotv-with ti^e Division of^Instrtctlon, 1975. 



Qould^ R. L. '*The Phases of Adult*^ Life: A-Study in Developmental 
Psychology."- American Journal of Psychiatry . 129: 5, November 
^ 1972.^ ^ . 

,r^— ■ . • ' ' 

EVMJIATION .V . . . 

1. Ol^jec tiroes A, JS^ and C ^ill be evaluated by means of a 
predesigned evaluation instrument in which the student, ^ 
peer^and teacher will rate the student on the quality X 
of these questions, and their contribution to a 
comprehensive class^developed questionnaire relating to 
^velqpmental stages. * 

2. Obj.ectives 2A and 2b will be evaluated by a peer on a « 
complete*incomplete basis. No qualitative asibssment 

. will be made of the completed questic^nnaireJ 

3. Objectives 3A^ 3B,|3C, and 3D will be evaluated by means 

of a predesigne(| evaluation instrument in which the student, 
peer, and instructor will rate the student on the. quality^ 
, of the prescriptions and their relationship to the 
^ developmexital* stage responses^ to the questionnaires. 

As a synthesizing personal experience, this objective will 

be evalxiated as satisfactory if it is completed within one month 

* A 

of t:he completion of the unit and it it is three to five pages 
. in length. It will be evaluated as unsatisfactory if it does 
not jSk these two criteria. ' 

TIME CONSTRAINTS * ' . ' ' 

The unit involves five 1^ree*hour class meetings; • and 

^ k ' f ^ . . ' ' 

^ approximately ten hours spent ,0ver a six yeek period in out^of • 

class teadingW, exercises directed to the application of concepts^ 

and reflective report writttig 
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APPLICATIONS. 0? CAREER EDUCATION IN. -LAUGUAGE EDUCATION • 
Joanne Burgess, Language Arts, Education 

' ' >i, ■ ' 

imODDCTION _ , 

Education M -13/18, Teaching of Reading in" Language Arts in 
the Elementary School, is a field-based course vith two major 
goals. The first i^s -provide the students with knowledge, ^ - » 
skills, and techniques for teaching ^reading and language arts; 

the second is»to allow the students the opportunity' to api^l^ 

* \ . 

these elements in a typical school Setting. The majority o'{ 

students enrolling fq the course are early- cliildhood or 

* elementary majors who havp expressed a need to gain a better ^ 

understanding of themselves in the role of a teacher. Mftiq^ 

students have reached this point in their education without * 

having a clear definition of their own values, interests, 

strengths, limitations, .life style needs, etc. as they relate. 

td^he career requirements of their chosen field of work. The 

purpose of the unit is to infuse th^ methods course with elements 

of career educatipn which deal with s^lf-awareness ^nd career 

awareness. The studenta will develop a case study of themselves 

in terms of career development. and will be r^^nsible for 

developing and applying^ a self-awareness or career awareness activity 

to children in a classroom setting. ^ 

GOALS . . \ 

The major gbala for this unit are:- 

1. To orient the Students' to the concept of career education 
both as it relates to themseJLves and to children Irt'the 
✓ elementary school. , 



2. Co help th? students develop self-avareness through recognizing 
. thap talents, .values, Interests, strengths, and limitations 

/ ri^atie to career goi|^ls. ^ ' 

3. To^ help the students develop career awareness by exploring 
anifl analyzlAg the roles, r^qulresoents, characteristics, and 
life styles In their phoseh fleldj of vork/ 

4. ' Td help the students attain an understanding of the role of 

career education in developing self-awareness and career 
awareness In elementary children. ^ ' 

OBJECTIVES ' . 

The following objectives were developed for this unit:' 

1. After being provided InfprTnatlqn about career education In the 
^ total spectrum, the student will Infuie the Information by 

preparing a case study of self and developing an activity 
to teach self -awareness or career awarieness to children in 
the school setting. ' ^ » - ^ 

2. Using Interest, personaj.lty, and attitude inventories, the 
. student will be able to assess himself/herself in tcitms of 

values, Interests, strengths J limltatlons.Y ^ ^ 

3. Through direct observation, discussioos^ and In^rvJewJi the 
student will be able to describe the rolj^of tl^ teachter^ the 
essential characteristii&Sy the life styler, and rhe training 
skij^ls of the profession/ , ' * . - ^ 

4. By interviewing and observing special personnel, t.er,*th6 % 
librarian, the reading consultant, the Jpul dance cpuns^lor, 

the apeclal |d teacher, the transltlo»l teacher/ the speech 
therapist, and the teacher aide, the3 st<ident^ will be able ta 
explore related career alternatives and 'id^dtlf^ the training 
skills, educational anc! j>ersonal requi^pemeilbs nt^iessary for^ 
each role- 

< ^ ^\ 

5. Byv using field force analysl^s, the stu'iSeat wlll ba able to - 
set up personal goals in his/her career «ct;^olce and then 
weigh the field forces working for or ^gi(;lnst hi^^her in 
achieving the goals (S^ei HO l). . , x 

6. After beli^ provided with career educatlon^infpnfation at . 
the elementary level, the student wilt demonatrate tltls 
knowledge, by preparing a se^f-aWarene^s, activity ^related to 
the language trtsvind will apply the activity in a classroom 
setting. ' \ - \ 
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LEAHNIHG ACTIVITIES • ^ ^ 

1. the students vltl be introduced t^ the concept of career 
educatioQ through lactate, fi^atrlp, and resource materials 
(See Resources).. The topics^ to be covered are the need fo,r 

\career education at all levels, the role of career education 
in the total educational- structure^ and the elements of ^ 

. career education. At this tljife. students vlll be given tvo 
assignnents to be completed by the end ot the course. < The 
first is to jyrepare a case stjady of self vhich involvefs self 

/ analysis, career analysis, setting of personal goals, and 
detemlning the rslatlonship of gbal.orient;ed choices to 
career requirements. For the second assignment the student >^ 

V will prepare a self awareness or careef awareness activity . 
related to the language arts 4nd will apply the activity, in ' 
a classroom setting. Resource materials will be provided 
for this purpose, 

2. . The student will be given interest, personality , and attitude 

inventories to assess himself /herself in terms of values, 
interests, strengths^ weaknesaies, Studecits will fom into •/ 
small groups to discuss their findings andTto see if others 
ip^rcelve them as they perceive themselve/b. This infozmation 
will be recorded and will become an important part'j>£ the 
^ case study^ ^ " • 

3. By the third week in the course, the stifdent will begin the 
field-based experiences and will be able to observe the 
teacher's role. The student will begin to note the essential 
characteristics that t^e job requires. After a few weeks of 
observation, the students will form into small groups to 
brainstorm the observed characteristics and will compile a 
list of essential elements. This list will be added to the 
caae study data." ' * 

a. Since one's style of living Is significantly influenced by 
-^the occupation he engage's in, the student will observe the . 

^ life style of the teacher i^nd will analyze his own personal 

^ motivation. For this purpctse, each student will be provided 
*with a copy of Hanson & Tennyson's '^Career Motivations" list. 

b. The student will be/provided ^th skill in interfiling and 
planning for an :f.aterview. For this purpose, a principal 
from an elementary school will interview the student^ for a 
teaching position and "wtll evaluate the Interview providing 
appropriate feedbadk. 
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4. Some students may vlsh to pursue viable alternatives to regular 
^^classroom teaching* For these student^, arrangemehtW/vill be 

made to "sh^adow". and/or interview' special j)ersonnel fn the , 
elementary • |(:hool# The students vill Ic^ep a record of the 
^training skills and educational requirements related tp each \ 
role observed, 

5, Tdvard the- end of the course, the students will have acqwCred 
enough personal ^nd career data to analyze his/her career 
choice* To assist* in this choice, tl^e student will be asked 
to list career goals and use a field force analysis to 
determine whether %h4 choice is a reasonable option for him/her. 



The student i^ill be provided with a variety of resource materials 
related to/developing self -awareness and career awareness in 
elementary school children and will be asked to prepare and 
implement Wn activity in the school setting.. ^ 

RESOURCES , 

1. Assessment Instnmients: 

Interest Inventory 



Attitude Inventory - Career Maturity Inventory. CTB /McGraw-Hill, 
Del Monte Research Park, Monterey^ Cal. , 1973, 

Personality Inventory - Self Directed Sea'rch , yfconsulting 
Psychologists Press, Inc, Palo Alto, Cal. , Iy3, 

2. Xnstructional Resources: ' ^ ^ ' 

S ^ • 

' Filmstrip - "Career Education in Maine." Orono, Maine: 
Instructional Systems Center Film Library* 

Educational Resource persons; eg. principal and special teachers. 

EPDA Institute. Career Development a'tuk the Elementary School 
Curriculum . Minneapolis: Universit^ of\Mlnnesrfta, 1971. 

K«iser, Jerry C, and Wampler, Elizabeth c\ Career Education 
Curriculum Guide . * Indianapolis: Indiana State Department of 
Pi^blic Instruction, 1974. 

4 

Sharpe, Debera. Bread and Butterflies . Bloomington, Ind. : 
Agency for Instructiomtl Television, 1974. ^ 
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3. Handouts: 

List of Career Motivations: -Hansen & Tennyson 

^ield Force ^i^ysls, R, Ristau^ 1974.' 
EVAimflON ^ ; 

1. The student will be provided with an evaluation fom\ at the 
,end of the course and-will be asked to evaluate the career 

education unit in terms of meetings the specific performance 
objectives. Student will rate the bbjectives and learning 
activities on k 5-point Likert Scale In terms of their 
usefulness « 

2. The student will evaluate the career awareness activity 
developed fo^^use with elementary students hy\ 

<^ a* identifying the career elemedt utilized. 

b. stating specific performance objectives. 

c. determining how effectively the children perfonmed^ 
in meeting the objectives,, 

TIME C(HJSTRAIOTS . * 

The unit will not absorb any specified block of time,, but 

will be iiSused throughout the 15-week, period of the course. 
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^ HANDOUT 1 < 

A FIEID FORCE &MUS1S 'OF CAREER GOALS 



A-goal is aomethlng vhlch you want to attain; it might describe a 
Course of action or an event. ^ 

t ' 

Personal go^l setting is an iijportant part of yourNwn career 
development process. A "field force analysis" of goals, irtiether 
related directly or iadire'fetly to your career plans will assist 
you in attaining your goals or modifying them if that should be 
necessary. 

J 

Here are the steps which you should take: 

\. Think about some gdals and phrase them^j^n a way they can be / 
'observed, measured, or evaluated. That is, someone else 
should be able to know what must be done or ^at must take / 
place without having to ask question^ about what you mean./ 
Write out one or mo're short-range goals; that ii, goais 
that could be attained within a few days. ^ { 

B. Wricie out one or more long-range goals; these goals i^ght 
take weeks, months or even rears to attain or might be 
attainable only by achievinf a series of other short-range 
goals. \^ 1^ 

2. The goals you have just stated wtll require a plan of acti/^n 
• to be attained; that is one reason why they shoufS be stated 

clearly. When you consider yout plan of action, there wilf 
be 8($me things (field forces) going to yoU"things that vUl * 
-help you accomplish your goals.' Identify those positive field 
forces using the following considerations as a guide: ^ 
• A. Personal interests and siotivationSi 

B. Personal skills and abilities, 

C. People who are. available to help you, 

D. Physical or material resources that can help you, and # 

E. Other favorable factors.'^ 

3. There are some -fo^es that will be going against ydu; they are 
hegative field foro^s and will c^use resistance or place 
obstacles in your way. Identify those negative field forces 
using the following as a guide: 

t A. Personal areas that need improvement and development, 
, B. Reactions or resistance by 'people you mu/St deal with,' 

C. Physical or material resources not readily available, 

D. ^ Other resistance factors, 

k. Using a form such aa the onfe belqw, diagram field forces for and 
against the attainment 0f your goals. Discuss these field 
forces i^ith othet^; find ways of utilising the positive forces 
and ways of overcoming or negating the -negative forces. Repeat 

^ this process as often as it can be of help to you. 

'IS 
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HAIIDOUT I- (coQtifiued) 



m FIELD FORCE AmTSIS OF CAREER GOALS 
Short- range goal: • 



Loag* range goal: 



Field Forces For 



Fle^d-Force Against 



Developed by R, A. Ristau, 1974, Eastern mcttigan University 
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Career Motives List. 



1» To have people admire my work | 

2. To travel 

3. To shape my own nork 

'4. To have a veil organized life 

5. To be in a position q£ power 

6. To have new or unusual experiences 

7. To be able to constantly learn 
8« To have lots of money 

9. To accomplish something important 

10/ To see tangible results >. % 

11. To be a leader 

12. To have to work hard . 

13. To control my own schecmle 

14. To ^a void pressure 

15. To keep myself neat and clean 

16. To have freedom in my work 

17. To have a lotr^of free time 

18. To do my ofwn thing 

19. To be in a position to give orders 

20. To be carefree 

2f . To plan and jorganize 

22. .To have people come to me * 

23. To spend my ^ime doing-i^things ^lEor others 

24. To -be in charge 

25. To b^ my own boss 

26. To work for the good^f society 



.er|c 



L. S, Hansen, M. K; Klaurens, and^W. W. Teniqrson in thfir Life 
Styles and Work; A Career Education Resource Guide . 
(Ittnnesota- Department of Education, 1972) list the.JK>llowing 
career motivations. 
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APPUCATION OF ^ABEER EDUCATION IN HmNISTIC EDUCATION 
Anne Campbell, Elementary Education 

INTRODUCTION 

Career decisions should be based on a wealth of data about 
octfself. .Such data should i^h^ud^ an understanding of one^s 
strengths and abilities, along with one's work* related and 
perscnal values and desired life style* The purpose' of this 
Instifuctional unit is to provide an introduction to techniques 
for developing self-avareness and values clarification. It seems 
approjk'iate then that it be infused into Education X 198 Humanistic 
Education, or' Education B 4 The Teaching Process, It is intended 
that such techniques^provlde students of career education, including 
pre-service teachers, with an opportunity for self-exploration 
through first-hand experience with career education activities,. 
Also, prospective teachers j^ill study how to integrate the use of 
career education techniques into the teaching of various subject 
matter areas at both the elementary and secondary levels, 
GOALS 

One goal of the unit is to provide students with an increased 
understanding dfxtheir own interests, • abilities, and values as 
they relate to their career choices. Anothei; goal is to acquaint 
students with current techniques^ and resources available for 
classroom use for facilitating self-avareness and values clarifi- 
cation related to the career education of elementary and secondary 
students. Finally, it is expected that these teacher education 
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studentft^Vill learn how to plan classroom actlvltl*es for ImplemeAting 

V 

the self-avareness element of career education In the public schools* 

ft 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Students should participate in the learning ^activities 
specified In this unit to further their understanding of 
themselves and of techniques which may be used to develop 
self -awareness' as it relates to career education. ^ 

2. Students should be able to determine their own interests, 

ft * 

abilities and values as they relate' to their career and 
- life style preferences; record aad summarize this information 
in career journals. 

3. Students should successfully plan an elementary or. secondary 
classroom activity for the development of self -awareness as 
it relates to career education based on the activities and 
resources specified in this unit. 

IZARNING ACTIVITIES 

These learning activities should be preceded by a brief over- 

view of the scope ^nd concerns of career education as well as the 

theory and ground rules of values clarification and self-concept 

development. NOTE: Students sfiould record the results of each of 

the following activities in a personal "Career Journal" for use 

in the final summary activity^ 



Activity 1: Life Planning - Life Plan 

Draw a line across a sheet of paper. At t^ left end make a 
dot and write the data you were born below the line, age (o) above 
the line. At the right end of the line write a projected approximate 
date of death below the line, your age a^ 'tfiat date above the line. 
Place a dot on the line that shows where you are right now between 
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birth and death. Write today's date below the line, your present 
age^^bove thsi line. 



Reflect on ^his for a fev ndJiutes. Jot .down any realizations 

that come to you. 

Think of things that have characterized your life until now 

along with your accompanying life style. Think of things that 
J • 

you want to have characterize yolir career and'^your life* style in 

the future. Include at least three things you have accomplished 

, 'i 
to date and three specific things you would ^.ike. to accomplish 

in the future. Signify each of the above by writing key words 

above the appropriate place on youy life line.^ 

Study Questions: » 

1. What are the implications of yqur past accomplishments^ 
present abilities and future aapirations for your chosen 
career and life style? ^ - 

2. Are there any conflicts, inconsistencies ox challenges? 

3. How do you deaL with these? 

Refect on the^e questions; wi^ite at least three things you 
' learned, re- learned or discovered about yourself as a result of 
this activity. Responses to thi« activity may be shared in smalJL 
or large group discussions. 

Activity 2: Forced Choice - Work and Life Style Preferences 

If you had to chose one or the other of each of the following 
, pairs,' which would you choose? Circle your choice in each pair, 

■ ■ 53 



Large Income /Status 
Bqver/Social Relati^aships * 
Indepeadence/Extern^*! Blrectlon * ' 
Active/Contemplative 
Rural/Urban 

Ponmltted Schedule/Come And Go As You Please 

Loner/Grouper 

Leader/P^^ower 

C<ni!f of r/challefifgi^^^^ - . 

Security /Adventure 

-g 

Social Constraints/Pree To Do As You Please - 

Cultural Events/Sports 

Outdoor Ac tiviti^ /Reading 

Predictable Schedifl (^travel 

Highly 'Successful/Ample Leisure Time 

Casual/Formal 



Intellectual Stimu^tion/Physical Activity ' 
Law and Order/ Anti-Eatablishment 
Big Fish In'A Staall Pond/SmalT Fish In A Big- Pond 
' Priy^cy/Publicity 
Serious/Pl^yfql ^ 
Innovator /implementor 
Parties/Church Work 

Social Contribution/Family Relationships 
Desirable Job/Desirable Location' , 



•Jtctivtty 3i^' Rank-Ordered^ Eorced Cboic| 

F Using the above choices (a.tftl|Vlty 2) and-the ifliplications 
.frdm Vour lif^ lina^ (Actlvit^lV as ajsoigxe of ideas, liit 10 
to" 15 lip A and life style"pr%$erences that you believe are 

'important to you. TJ^lng^elected key^|ibrds', rank order these 

*• . ' ' '"^^ ' * . • ' ' ' 

preferences by strength, (see 'ladder below) lowest (1) to highest 

(Ip td 15); Are your pri,oritl/«, compatible with your phosen 

career? In small>groups of three or foujgfeUjpents may coppare 

and d^.^cuy their responses ip-term^of projTCxfed career choices. 
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' Activity. 4: Ideal Day Pie - • ifl« Style (This C^pe of activity 
is we^l suited for integration into e^lementary or 
secondary mathematics classes);. 

" ^^!L? represent an ideal wgrk day in your life. 

Using dotted* lines, divide your ^circle into four quarters. ^Jich 

quarter'r^resents six hqursl Estimate how many haurr^f yoiir 
* . ^ •# ^^^1 ' • • 

ideal day yoii would SMnd on each of tW folloving areas: sleep, 

• ^ • ■ ^- 

vork, with friends, -vith family, al'one, leisure aylvities 
(hobbie%,'»port^,' etc.), volunteer of^social conttibutions, etc. 
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Using solid lines, draw slices iA your pie to represent the portlif 
o£ your 24«hour day spent on each area. You may exclude or add 
areas to jult your qvn life style. ^ 




Your circle ipay 
begin* by looking 
like diis. 



flow veil^oes 3^ur ideal day fit a typical day in your chosen 
career? Hov might^ou realistically ctiange a typical day to 
ft^re closely coiRolfm to an !fdeal day? How compatible is your 
* Ideal day nith your desired accomplishments (Activity 1) and 
chosen priorities (Activity 3^)? Are there any inconsistencies? 
Hov (}o you deal with these? Write your answers to these 
^questions in your career journal. 

t» \ e 

OPTIONAL - ActivittHs 5 and 6: Self and Other Reconnendations 

(These kinds of activities lend 
thjems6tve.s especla^y well-^o 
^ integration into lang^ge arts 

* and art)* 

1^1^ 5-16l^i^utes to write downfall the,. positive things you 

canPthlnk <fl about yourself* Include strong personality 

charsct 4x1^ tics, special^lltills you have, your interests and your 

accomplishmenti© Also jot down things you would like to ^e and 

the thing& you are working on Bj^coming. 
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Using the media and materials of your choice, vriXe a "commercial" 
for yourself, Thfs might be a newspaper ad^ a^poster, a brlUfciiard, 
a TV ^commercial, etc. • This activity may be done in class or as a 



homework assignment, Incltide this commercial in your caree^ notebook. 

Select a classmate to interview based on hi8 or her advert isemientii 
The focua-of ycf^r interview' should be to assess your classmate's ^ 
^Strengths-, abilities and interests^. Write a -letter of recommendation 
for your classmate's career journal based on the results of your 
interview. 



Activity 7: Summary - Personal Evalua'tion paper 

Fromyotir I career joJirnal write a sunnary evaluation paper 
reviewing the results*^ tl^^ above activities in terms of your 
^ojected career and life jityle priBferences. Discuss the, implications 
for your chosen career. If you are not- sufficiently familiar with 
this -career to know all implications, interview someone presently » 



involve^' in, or knowledgeable abou\j,^our chosen-career , ^ If you 
are not settled on one career -choice, select one of your career 
opti-ons and write your -sunmary in £erms of it. ^ ^ 



Activity g: ^^^^^ve^pmetlt of 'a *Self-Awareneaa.Activity-for Classroom 



* Usiixg the resource books listed in the following sections and 

the sample, activities you have experienced in qlass, develop a career 

education self-awareness activity for classroom use at a specified 
/- . . • ' ' * 

elementary or secondary level.. Tell what subject-matter area(s) - 
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it may be integrated into and the relevance of the activity to 
career education, 
RESOURCES 

1, Books: . , . - 

Canfield, Jack and Harold C. Wella^ 100 Ways to Etfliance 
/ Self^doncept in the Classroom; A Handbook for Teachers and 
/ Parents , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: ptentice-Hall, Inc. , 

' "^^1976;^ , " ^ / , 

HaWley; Robert C.^nd Isl^fclji. Hawley/ Developlngr Human 
Potential: A Hanwookj^f Activities for Personal and 
Social Groiith > Amherst, Massachusetts: ERA press, I975> 

Howe, Leland W. and^Mary Howe, persotializlng Education: ^ 
Values Clarification and Beyond , New York: Hart Publishing 
Company, 1975.. ^ j 

Mattox, Beverly A. Getting it alT Together: Dilemmas'fop the 
• Classroom . San Diego: Penriant Pres?, 1975. 

Raths, Louis £., Merrill Harmin, and Siddey B. Simon. Values 
and Teaching: Working with Values in. the Classroom . Columbus,- 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1966. 

Simon, Sidney, /Leland W. Howe, and Hoyard Kirschenbaum. Values 
Clari^catlon: A Handbook of Practicjil Strafzegies for Teachers 
and Students . New York: Hart pyblishiag Compaijry, 1972. 

, 'Thayer; Tom and Kent D./^Beeler, (eds. ) Activities and- Exercises 
for. Af fej&tive Education . Special Interest Group: Affective* 
Aspecta of Education (American Educational Research Association, 
1974, mimeographed., . ' " ' 

2. Instructional Resource's: 

Re source^ Per SO ns,^.g'. teacKers, principals and other 
educational personnel. Career plfcement people 

^ Agency fa* Instructi^xiaJ Television, Bread and Butterflies: A 
Curriculum Guide in Career Developpient ^ iBloomington, Indiana: 
Agency for fnstructional Television, 1974. 
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EVAUMlTION 

The outcomes of this unit are to be assessed hyy^ 

\. the students' personal career journal evaluation papers based 
on the following criteria: 

a) the student's ability to identify his or her own interests 
abilities and ^values* 

b) the student's ability t<?i describe the implications, of his 
or her own intetests, abilities and values for career and 
life style prefetences, , - , 

2« the students' planned self -awareness classroom activities 
based on the following criteria: 

d) the effectiveness of the activity for the development of 

self-awareness at a specified age or gra^l^^evel* 

b) the relationship to the elements of career education, 

c) the use of resources relat^d-to the deveTopment 'of self- 
awareness and career educatV>i^' 

3, student responses to the following unit evaluation form; 

UNIT EVALUATION 

1. Ify general reaction to this unit is: 

Low - High 

"I \ 2 3 4" T 

2, l^y involvement in this^ unit was: 

Lo w r ^ ^High 

3/ The usefulness of the information gained .itt this 
unit for me is: 

V Low • [ . ' - ,9igh ~ 

• .1 « 2' - . 57 5 ~ 5 , 



4. The strengths 'of this uriit were: 
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5*' The weaknesses of th^s mit Were: 

> 

6. For me ^'he next step is: 



Tim CONSTRAINTS 

•^his unit , requires approximately three one-hour class 
sessions* 



T 
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APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN 
GENERAL LIFE SCIENCES AMD AGRICULTURE 
Dorothy' Dalton, Human Development 



INTRODOCTlftll 

This unit" provides a topical out^lfne of a 12-week seminai:^ fo^ 
first V^^r technical students in the merchandising program. As an 
Mtion in the'' ptogram, students may spend the first, second, and 
/^fourth semester ittklie classroom The ti(ttd semester (actually 
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from June 1 to December 31) v^y be in placement trainingr* Students 
are placed in a retail establishment and experience a training 
program provided by the cooperating merchant. The %2[8 ^itudents ♦ ^ 
accepted into the associate degree program tend^to come from the 
most rural "areas ojE Maine* Many have no idea what a career in 
merchandising involves, but they all "like clothes^' and hope to 
be either a designer or a bujrer. "aIso, they want^to attend tKe - 
University of Maine at Orono but may not be admissable to a 

n 

baccalaureate degree program. In most cases, they did not take 

the college preparatory course in high school. Because of their 

'interest in clothes and the desire to attend UMD/ guidance counselors 

recommend the merchandising program.^ Tte seminar is arranged in 

cooperation with 'the Maine Merchants Association for the purpose 

of jprienting the >student ,to a more realistic view of the total 

retail field. The seminar is designed to give the students an 

overview of the retail field. At lekst one-third of the students 

will elect to go directly into -placement training at the completioti 

« 

of this course. The majority of the. remaining two-thirds will obtain 
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sunner employment in some aspect of merchandising. 
GOkL ^ 

One unit goal is to change the attitude of the students by 
broadenlog their knowledge of the total retail field. It Is 
Jioped that through aware'nesa activltttSj, tlie students vi 11 become 
more conscious of the various occupational optlonSi and of 
mer^ndising as not necessarily a high profit^ glamour industry. 
Also, it is not a^ profession for the shy, the timid, the slow or 
the ubmotivated. Information gleaned from the seminar should help 
the students to reflect , on their suitability to this type of a 
career and to lessen the disillusionment^vhen participating in 
^placement training. / 
OBJECTIVES 

^1, The students will estiiblish professional rapport with merchants- 

2, The students will r^gnize and identify various options in the 
retail field and ^at factors contribute to sticcess. 

The students will develop the skills necessary to complete a 
job applioation and write a resume. 

4. The students will be able to .recc^nise and describe the lay-out 
of a store. 

IZARNING ACTIVITIES 

,1. The students will participate in panel discussions vith the ' 
resource persons to acquire attitudinal and informational 
changes about merchandlsitig as a career. 

2. The students will complete a job application and write a 
career resume* 

3. The studMts will yisit a department store to observe all ^ 
operations from the receiving platform to the counter or 
point of sale. 
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4, The ituderitfl will participate in role playing to give t±em a 
perspective as to the function of the sa lea per son, the manager , 
and the customer* 

RESOURCES 

« 

Ir Assessment Instruments: 

* , _ 

* , 

Fx:e/Fo8t Testy Seminar in Merchandising (Appendix A) 

2. Instructional Resources: 

r > 

Members of the Maine Merchants Association; career planning staff 
Local Department Stores 

Topical Outline for Seminar in Merchandising * 
♦ 

a* 'Looking Back - Looking Ahead 

b. 1976 placement Training Experiences 

c; >iaine Merchants Association 

d. What the "Merchant Values 

e* H(9V to Get the. Job 

f . Preparing the Resxjme and Application 

g. The Best of You - . 

h. Student^ Reports on Placement Interviews • 

' . ) - 

i. The Dynamics of Retailing- 

j* The Law ai|^ th'e Merchant 

k. Behind the Scenes - Store Tour 

1. The Psychology of Buying ^ , * 
EVALDAT^ON* V 

1. UMO course evaluation form (developed in 1975). 

2. Student evaluati#i*- pre and post test (see Appendix A). 

3. Student reaction to resource people. 
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4. Input fro^ students who experie^^ placement training - mdUthly 
report forms. 

^^ere is no standardised Instrument measure change o£ attitude 



for this particular field. 
TIME CONSTRAINTS 

50 minute periods ovef ,a period of 12 yeeks. 




^ APPENDIX A s 

PRE/POST TEST ' 

- 1 ISA 

Seminar in Merchancttrsing 

Complete the following statements. 

1« ' The pharacteristics a merchant looks for in hiring a sales 
person are ^ 
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2. The aspect of merchandising that appeals to me most is_ 



3. Selling groceries is not the same as selling high fashion 
clothes because , ^ 

4^ The merchant makes a profit of % on clothing items. 

5. The, following jobs likely to be offered to associate degree 
graduates upon their entrance into retsjftiling are 



6. Opportunities available to individuals wishing to establish their 



own retail scores are 



7. I anticipate that the working conditions for a salesperson will be 



8^ The principle differences between a department store and a 

speciality shop are - ^ - ^ ; s • 

9. The proprietor of a small store is closer to liis employees than 

a department manager because \ 

10. I disagree with the statement that the customer is always right 
because - . 
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^^'INTEGRATING CAREER EDUCATION INTO COUNSELLOR EDUCATION 
' Donna B. Evantf, Counselor Education 



INTRODUCTION 

Organised approaches to career education at the graduate 
school level are often lacking. It la assumed that graduate 
students are ready to assume responsibility for such direction 
vlth only litbldental attention to such selection. 

Experiences vlth graduate students at both the master ^a 
and doctoral levels In guidance and counseling Indicate that 
though these students h^e a general idea of direction^ they 
of ten -have n&t had opportuaities to explore all of the 
possibilities in this ^isciplinef of counselor education* 

This course unit applies to beginning master's degr'^e 

\ 

I 

students in the vaipious components of guidance and counseling 

4 

at the University [of Malne^ Orono. More specifically: ^ ^ 
Elementary School Guidance and Counseling^ 

* 

JSecondary School Guidance and Counseling, 

Community Agency Guidance atvd Counseling, y 

Career Education Specialists iand Student 'Personnel Work. 

The purpose of the unit is to expose beginning students to the 

total spectrum of career possibilities attendant vlth obtainiirg 

the M.Ed, in pul dance .and Counseling offered at UMO* ^ ^ 

GOALS ^ . / 

The goals of the unit are consistent vlth sev^n of^the 

- » ' t, 

el^ht career education elements as proposed in the resource notebook 
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dev^M^d for use In the career education seminars for^ university 

lonnelj * ' . 

^ ♦ Pi 

f Element 1; Career Avareness - To gain knowledge of the total 
spectrum of careers in guidance an^ counseling a^ offered by* 
the Counselor Education Faculty at UM0* v 

Element 1. Self*Avartfness - To gain knowledge of S6 If as 
related to job satisfaction in a helping profession working 
in settings dictated by training. 

• Element^ 3. Appreciation and Attitudes^ -' To gain an appreciation 
of what the work role entails based on the direction one chooses 
within the context of counselor education. \ 

Element* 4, Decision^Makine Skills - To >ise th^ knowledge gained 
in ^he unit to apply rational processes in reaching a decision 
related to counselor education. 

Element 5. Beginning Competencies - To gain knowledge of the 
skills necessary to competently perform job-related Wrtks In 
various careers in counselor education* 

Element 6. Employabllity Skills - To gain kndwledge of the 
affective ski lis, necessary^ for career placement and advancement 
in various careers in counselor education. 

Element 7. Educational Awareness - To' perceive the relationship 
" between graduate education in one or more of the counselor ^ 
^education components and professional/ personal life roles.. 

OBJECTIVES ^ ^ 

The objectives of t\\p unit ^d the concepts to be learned are 
^consistent with the unit goals and are as followsj^^ 

1. ,To become aware of one's career identity within a chosen ^ 

component of counselor education. \^ 

2. To gain knowledge of self and clarify one^s value system 
as it relates to ofj^j^, professional 1 goal* 

3. To gain understanding of what one's chosen pro^fessional 
goal means in terms' of an active and satisfying work role. 

4. To develop a career diifection and deylse a plan* for 
attainment of same. ^ 
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5« To have an. understanding, o£ what competencies one needs to 
(^evelopT^ related to chosen professional job«-related tasks* 

6. To explore the possibilities for employment related to' one's 
professional goals «^ ^ « 

1. Twa^ short sequenccf^ of career- life planning activities adopted 
ixm a program by Lucinda E. Thomas , Colorado &tatfe University* 
lliese exercises .shall be two hours each for a total of four 
^ours« ' ^ / ^ • 

/ Example A: , llfe Line . 

/ Each inember is asked to drav a line on a piece of paper* 
/ The line can be horizontal, but the experience vill take 

on added meaning if it is drawn to 'hnirror" the "up'a" and * 
"down's" of each member's life* A "B" is put at the extreme 
^left of t^e line (Birth); a "D" is placed on the extrene 
* right of the line (Death*)* Each member places an "X" on ^ 
the line fof" where he/she is "now" in his/her life. From 
"B" to "X'V^members are asked to reflect on their p&st and 
represent the past on^the^line* From "X" to "D" members 
are atfked to project themse,lves into the future and represent 
their projections on the line* The life lines are then shared • 
within the small groups* The facilitatcfr encourages questions, 
coomelits and discussion* A total of two clantf^ periods' of 60 
minutes each is«^eeded. . ' 

2* A presentation to the class^'by each member of the Counselor, 
education faculty who assumes major, responsibility for the 
various. components • It is expected that the faculty member 
will address the issues described In the sections: "^Goals^ / 
. and. Objectives* A tpttfl of five cla^ss periods will be needed* 

3* Each, student Vill Interviei^ a person' ^rrently mpl^fed In an 
area of prdf^essional interest* The interview should focus on 
the issues 4eacribed in the sections: ^als ana Objectives*, 

4* SttSSlents will participate in one class session r^lat^d to values 
clarification* The purpose will be to aid the students in . 
identifying their values and interests^ 

5; Students^wiil develop a "Ify Professional Self Inventory" based 
on aspects of Career Education LeaniBr Outcomes aa^ developed 
by 1I,S*0*E* ' 
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RJESOUBCES 

Inatructlonal^esourcesi 



an^ Charles "Career Education Develo^nent-By Elements 
Xhemes/' Career Education Seminar for University PerBonnel , 
line, 19)6, ,7 " ^ Z 

Thomas Luc inda E. Background ot Career "Life Planning Worlcshop , 
Colorado State University (undated), " * ^ ^ 

United States' Of.fice' of E4ucation: Career Education Learner • 
Outcomes . Washington, D* 6, (undated), • 

EVAHMTION-^ - ' ^ r " 

The evaluation of this unitVill be accomplished^ in the 

follpvlng manner J ^ % 

1, '*^The student will develop in writing a plan for giTadxiate 

education in Counselor Education which will be consistent 

k a) the students professional goals, ^ ^ 

b) the resources* available ir^the counselor education program, 

2, ' tKIip student and the student's advisor will evaluate the plan. 

One copy'ihall be retained in the department filS and one copy 
shall b% retained by the student -bearing signatures of both * 
student and advisor, ^ * ' , 

TIME CONSTRAINTS , . \ - % 

The module is nine weeks in length and carries course credit ^ 

- ' p 

of two. graduate credit , hours, not applicable to , graduation. The 
mgd -snould hold weekly two hour meetlngr for. the nine w^ks« 



CAREER feDDCATIDN FOJl MHr-LTFE ACADEMICS 
^tanltiy Freeman, Support Services, Education 

lOTRODOCTION ^ ^ 



Career 'education literature refers to the continuum that 
begins before kindergarten and extends to retirement. However, 
planned 'programs in career educatifdn consistently ce^se vith 
fhe end of formal schooling, either at grade 12 or 16. Litt.le*. 
attention is given to the needs of mid-life adult« eaccept for 
speeiat counselling services, predominarftly for women reentering 
the labor force. ^The present unit is proposed for inclusion in 
a planned institutional ca^er education package. 

The target audience for this unit includes the faculty, the 
professional staff members, and the administrators of a college ^ 
or "university who have feached mid- life (approximate flF 35-55) ind • 

desire rdassess \their life goals and prospects. For convenience, 

■ , ■* 

this grcJup will be collectively icJentified as academics . 

Current literature on the mid- life period rejects the Tiotlon 
of universal crises, although it acknowledges that in individual 
cases a combiiiation o{ circtmistances may precipitate a crisis., txi 
general, the mid-life period is characterized as one in which 
^transitions, oj passages, from one period of stfibility to another 
are conraonly experienced* Reassessment of life glials is the most 
conmon theme of midilife,and extends ,into all aspects of life 

W 

«perience. Such analysis may often lead intp a transition period 
marked by anxiety and despair, producing in some paralyzing feelir^s^ 
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of iaadei|uacy. While occupatioij, or career in the larger sense , 

is' not chpBen in^TsTJSJSion from otiier life 'elemet^^ts, it does 

have *a cetitral and fundamental influence on the sense of self. 

Reassessment of one^s career goals and achievements at mid-life - 

may disclose the likeUhood that earlier asj^irations will not be 

achieved, and thrft those aspirations- may have to be scaled down* 

The more than adequate proffes^r may never become president, of 

•'the^campus, or national chairma^i of his professional society/. 

The director of "financial aid may see the controller* s post 

% 

passing ^to a younger-colleague/ The achievements in good teaching 
and sound research may-appear "too little, too late" even though 
they felt important ^jsjd satisfying while one's career was beiilg 
establishred, ^ - * * 

The purpose of this unit ^s to assist mid-life academics in 
re-examining thfeir career paths in terms of total life goals, and in 
exploring whether^ career change would be appro{)riarte. A career 
change is defined here as a movement out of the higher .education 
.enterprise, not a^ve to another-institution, or a change of 
level and activity within one's -present institution. Career 
changes, of course, are. being, rfece8Sita»d by the shrinking 
academic labor market. They may also be Chosen by some academics 
who expeTieace a let-down iji job satisfact'iop, or whose goal? and 
i'ljteresfs have broadened and changed, with a mid-life transition. , 
Through tljp unit it is intended that peer support, and up-tof-^date 
information \bout the world „o€ work will generate renew'ed self- 



confidence, a recommi t-mei^t to academla^ or an assertive effort to 
iaplenent a cdreer change iriiich has promise of greater ;fulflllineat 
of life goals. . • < 

» The particular goats for this unit a^e aub^Ject to modification! 
for the specific grpiip vhlch Is enrolled.^ An. orientation and' 
familiarization^ s^essitfn will determine ^at i^justments may be 
appropriate tovecommpjdate^ac^ual backgrounds and Interests « l^e 
,goals are: , ' ^ ^ ^ 

1. t^\examlne normal transitions of mld-llfe* 

' ■• 'V ' ■ . * \ ' - ■ 

to' Identify source^ of dissatisfaction with one's present ' 
aca4oilc career anci life situation* , ^ 

familiarize, acaci^mlcs with, the world cf work outside 
ademe* , 

4« to comp4re potential satisfactions In non-academic life vlth 
. those of acadiimlc /life« 

' ' , "v 

5« to Identify hurdles' In'movlng from academe to other vork^ 
^ at mid-life, * 

b> to prepare academics for job^seeklng outside -of atademe,^. 

^ » • • • 
OBJECTIVES ^if 

For each of the preceding goals, certain objectives |^f or 

student performance are set forth. Additional objectives may be 

developed In the process of working with the groupi* Students, 

Upon < completion of the unit,^vlll be able to: 

Ik. describe at-least four "concerns", or problems of mifl-Ufe 

adults and report their prevalence In the general population.' 

6*. identify one, difference between the sexes in their aspirations 
atmid-life. 
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* - 

li«t five peraonal lifejf^ls.; * * _ 

ezpriss to pe^rs on^s feelings about present degree of 
attainment of those goals* 

C. give a reasoned estlm^^te of the employment copdrtlons In 
academe for the next 10 years and the impact p| those * 
conditions on life goa3.s. 

describe for each of five non-academii jobs, the job 
\^^y[ cluster to vhJLch it belongs, the nature of the vork, ' , 
working conditions, rewards, and propsects for emplq^jaent 
during the next 10 years. ' . ^ ' ^ [ ' 

B. list Jaajor qualities commpnly desired by einployers in 
mature workers. ^ 

4A. list the positive features, in terms of personal life/* 
goals, pf two alternative non-academic jots. ^ 

B. describe prospects for early 'retirement from present \ \ 
academic positions and two alternative non-academic jobs. 

5A. name and describe methods by ^"ich employers may cteate 
barriers to employment of the middle-aged person. 

B. describe for each barrier its ^gality, and 'methods/ used 
^ to overcome the barrie>T^* 

.C. identify personal obstacles to- career charge. 

^ • <^ 
6k. -^pre^re a Busine8s-'t3T>e Jpro^^sioMUr^ ^ * - ^ 

B. build a card file of prospective places for relevant 

non-academic empfoyment. ^ >^ 

\ ' ' ' , * ' ( ' ' ' ' ^ 

- C. pui^sue job-rhunting Wi.th self-confidence. . 

LEAItNINt? ACTIVITIES , * . 

The activities 'are suggestions from which individual lessons* 

% • ^ . ' ^ 

may be piit together and are not necessarily in lesson clusters, 
but they are coded to ^feach objective. An orientation and inventory 
session should be scheduled to' receive feedback from* the students 
on the goals and objectives, on their s.tate of self-awareness knd 
knowledge of the world of work.t A pretest inventory of self- 



concept and of occupational information would be useful for 
planning and foc^ subsequent evakiation. 

lA*v DivjLde the group into dyads and have diem inteirvlev each 

other to determine work history, present attitui^er-tovard * 
Job and life sltvitiors..'Wse results of iritecvievs for 
introduction of partner to the vbole group* Continue 
£he discussion and develop a list of problems,' concerns, 
apd worries expressed by the grpup* Establish thvee 
tesearch groups and assign one group to read and report 
^ to the class on the problem^, of middle-age, presented tn '^ 
* Pas sage Similarly assign the other groups to Angry 
Middl^ged Man and Inner World of the Middle-Aged Man . 
Forio^%rouiJ leports with discussion of how ^ the problem 
list of the group competes with the literature. 

Send a research group to' visit a local women's center - 
on or off -campus to learn about program and clients. 
Discuss mid- life transitions described in passages with ' , 
spouses, and ^report to class. Read Chapters 12, 15, 16' in 
Passages . ' ^ • 

2A. Start ^ads on the workbook ^Ttanning Tour Future. 

Schedule a session for feedback from dyads to the class 

on the resultjB of the workbook exercises. ^ 

C. prepare a. group li^t of changes experienced and anti<flpated 
yi the conditions of academic emplo^pent. Have volunteers 
tfontact professional friends who work in Institutions ^ that 
have entered collective bargaining and report to the class 
on changes in working c^iditions. Have research^ groups 
•review Change and, ChrbuTCle for data on the future of 
academlo employment. See especially Change ^ September .« . 

. 1976, p. 37, 38, . : • 

3A. Explain the' ^^Career Education OccupatipQal Clusters^' and 

develop a set of newsprint charts on vHitch to ent^iF^ltles^ 
of occupations discovered by class research that faH into 
' each cluster. Skim the -Hew-York Times and Wall Street 
Journal for interesting and unfapdliar job tltlef . Collect 
career education syllabi from each academic department and 
list occupations' on appropriate career cluster ^art« Inter- 
view the cdnpus coopesatlve education director to. learn the 
full scope of work experience placements and the names of 
' parti^.ipatitig companies. ^ Interview returning cooperative 
. education students to learn, about Jobs they experienced and 
observed, establishments they would like to work in. 



Volunteer to lead a local senior cltlsens discussion of the 
retlreiaent experience: Learn what the academic institution 
can do ^fpr them« Learn also .what they would do for careers. ^ , 
if they could be 40 years of age again. Send a research ^ 
group-to the small Business Administration office to learn . 
hat assistance is>available to start a small business. 
_i^g as a guide "Observations of the Jfork Milieu" and 
iftenrL^ a non-academic Xrarker whose jQb 1$ completely 
foreign to you, Vqlunteer your services as a governmental 
agency or a bua^Mtas for the mld-vihter break or the summer 
in exchange for aii inside view of the organisation,' Take a , 
summer job outside of academe. " 

Start using the workbook "Quick Job' Hunting Map." Interview 
a college placWent officer Co le^rn what employers are seeking 
in the people they promote/ .Using the research groups, 
conduct a community survey of managers and presidents to \ 
determine their oj)laions , toward hiring middle-aged, qualified 
persons. Attend the oatiooal convfejiitldn of a professional 
association in a new field o^ interest to you aiid observe 
the "placement activities as well as the program. 

In dyads, cl^^^^^thler the^ outcome of working- tt^rough "Planning 
Your Futt^pe^- l|^"Quick Job Hunting Guide/" Invite a SCORE 
* (Senrice Corps ^of Retired Executives) representative %to present 
%p the class the' pros and cons of running your own business, 
Volun(teer to ex^>lain your present job to a group of elementary 
or high school students which ii? trained in career exploration. 
Make notes of the questions asked which |ive you a new perspecjtive 
on your Job. Share your new perceptions with the class. Interview 
alumni at reunion time about the^r i>ork and satisfactions. 

Using research groups determine- what the requirements and 
^conditions for retirement before age 65 are in your own 
instl'tutiton, the civil service, and the major businesses in 
your. area. • ' ^ 

m • '' 

( / 

Review the results o^f community survey cAducted' in 3B. Intetvlew 
middle-aged acquaintanpes who have b^en job-seeking to learn what 
barriers they may have encountered. Brainstorm pgssible barriers 
to emyoYffient of "Ch,e middle-aged, ^ Invite yorkers from Human 
Rights* Commission of Equal Employment Opportunity Commiision to 
discuss the ligt with the class and indicate which may b^eal, 
which may be fantasized. 

R^ad Chapter 15 in Inner World of MMdle-^ged Man . Request 
campus Affirmative Action Officer to explain legal status of = 
older employees- Using research groups, 'prepare pbsition 
papers for publication, ©n the assets for business of employing 
the mid- life academic. Invite a* Jia nel of employers to meet 
with the class to discuss the papers. 
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C> Complete "planning' Your Future." 

B| C. Read What Color Is Your Parachute? and Chapter 3 of 
'^Career Alternatives for Academics." Role-play job interviews, 
la class, cfiTique each others' resQmes* At final ^ass meeting 
ask each person to announce the action plan she/she has developed 
for further career developments, 

JRESOURCES ' ' 

1. Books: * . * \ 

Bolles, R. What Color is Your Parachute ? Berkley, Ca.: 
Ten Speed Press, 1972^ 

Chew, P. The Inner Worlrf of the Middle-Aged Man. New York: 
- . John Wiley ,& Sons, 1970. ^ 

t 

Ford, G., and Lippitt, G. Planning -Your Future . Lajolla, ^ 
Ca.: University Associates, Inc., 1972. 

* ' li 

. Kroll, A. M. et. ^al.. Career Development; Growth and Crisis. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1970. 

Sheehy, Gall.^ Passages . New York: E.P. Dutton Co., 1974. 

Terkel, S. Working . New York: Avon Books, 1972. 

^ , Watters, Pat. The Angry Middle-Aged Man . New York: 
Grossman Publishers, 1976. _ 

2. i^ticies: ^ , ' , 

Schlossberg, Nancy K. & Entine, A. D. (Eds.)^ Counseling 
Adults^ The Counseling Psycho Idgist , 1976, £ (1). 1-^96. 

Entine, A. D. MLdrlife Counseling: Prognosis and Potential. 
Personnel and Guidance Journal s 19^, 55 (3), 112-114. 

. Heddesheimer, Janet. Multiple Motivations for Mid-Career 
Chiinges. Persorinel and Guidance Jbutrial ^ 1976, 55 (3;, 
109-111. 

Schlbasber^,^ Naacy Career Development £n Adults. American > 
Vocational Jou<^l . 1975 (May') , 38-40, 

/ Schlossberg,^ Nancy k: Programs for Adults. > Personnel and _ 
Guidance Journal 1975, 53 (9), 681-685. ^ \ ~ 

Sinick, D. Counseling Older Persons: Career Change and 
Retirement. ^ Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 1976, 25; 18-25. ^ 



Warnath, C, F. ' Vocational Theories: Direction to^ Novhere. 
Personnel and Guidance Journal , 1975, 53 (6), 422-428, 

Zambrano, Ana and Entine, A. A Guide to Career Alternatives 
for Academics. Change Magazine , 1976. 

3.- Instructional Resources: 

Bolles, R; "Quick Job Hunting Map." National Career^ 
Development Project, 1975. 

Career Education Occupational Clusters , compiled by UMO 
Comprehensive Career Education Project, Decembei^ 1975. 

Change Magazine 

Chronicle of Higher Education 

Self -Esteem Inventory. Coopersmith, S. The Antecedents 
of Self-Esteem . San Francisco: Freeman, 1967.'- 

New York Times 

Observations of the Work Milieu, from A Resource 'Guide, for 
Career Ifeyelopment in Senior High Schoo.l . Minnesota Dept. of 
Education, 1973. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook , Washington D.C. : U. S.^Dept. of 
Commerce, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976-1977. 

Wall Street Journal 

EVALUATION 

The final judgement on the effectiveness of this unit d^e's not 

require impifmentation of a career change. Reaffirmation of an , 

earlier commitment to an academic career may be a positive outcoirfe. 

» 

Whether or not the individual chooses to change careers, his 
*sucpessful .transition from|^d-Mfe career uncertainty to renewed 
confi^^err^e^ in a deliberated life jilan \x the desired^ outcome. 

To evaluate the unit, several methods may be employed. If 
a pretest were used, it could be repeated as a posttest. A 
st^pdard measure of self-concept-^ such as the Coopersmith , ^ 
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Self^Egteem Inventory , vou Id help determine -Aether there have 
been gains in this critical component of mid«-life adjustment. 

Rather than lising separate measures of .the attainment of 
each objective, students should be asked to prepare a written 
actipn plan for follow tlhrough on their life goals as formulated 
in tvo workbooks, incorporating their understandings ot opportunities 

. V 

and hurdles in the wor^of work. Implementation of the action plan 
could be measured through a six month follow-up of individuals • 

One further evaluation would be whether or not the group 
initiates and supports a 'move to build the unl|( into the 
Institution's employee services at the expense of it» own 
departmental budgets. 

TIME CONSTRAINTS * ' - , 

It is int|^ded that ]y||^s unit be conducted once a week, as a 
two;i^our seminar. The g'ripup may prefer two week intervals between 
sessions to allow time for readings and data gathering from the 
cot&munity. A minimum^of ten sessions should be scheduled. 
Depending on interests within the group, some sessions may be 
divided into two oiTihree sectiopa with ^separate topics handled 
simultaneously. 
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APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN- EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
James E, Hart, Foundations, Education 



INTRODUCTION 

^ Sucpejsaful career' awareness includes self-awareness. Career 
Awareness - Phasje I- focuses on the development of self-awareness 
for students at the undergraduate level of instruction. The unit 
described 'here is designed as a module or mini-course open to all 
students of the University of Maine at Orono on an .elective basis. 

The essence of successful performance ifi most fields lies in 
the effective understanding and use of the sel'f. Tbe deVelopmifcnt 
of this personal quality has not be%n neglected in the trafining of 
doctors, counselors, ministers, and social workers. It is equally 
important that self-awareness and personal development not be over- 
looked in the preparational program for teachers. To be successful, 
a program for career preparation should effect its' participants 
personally. 

The* purpose of this unil: will be directed toward the discovery 
of one's self and examination of how others react to one's self 
or personality. Since experience indit:ates that one instructor 
cannot facilitate proper interaction if more than 20 students are 
involved, the' class size shpuld" be limited to about 20 members. It 
has been found that a balance of males and females in the classes^ 
seems to enhance the effectiveness of most of the personal gtowth 
exercises. Therefore, efforts should be made^ to insure an approxi- 
mately equal number of males and females in the course^ 
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The goal of this unit can best be explained through the i^e^ 
of the following diagram based on* the Joharl Window. 



Revealed Self 


, C 

Bad Breath Area 


B. 

Hidden Self 


D . , 
'Unknown 



^The entire window deplcs the total personality of the lndl\El(lual« 
The various facets of the Individual's personality are represented 
by the four pi^es of the window. , / 

• Pane A represents that part of the Individual's personality 
that one is aware of and Is willing to share with others « 

. . Pane B represents that. part of ttie individual's personality 
that one .is aware of but is unwllliitg to share with others. 

Pane C represents^ that part of the individual's personality 
that is evident to others but of which the individual is unaware. 
Although the labe>l, '^ad Breath Area;'^ bears negative connotations 
bot;h positive and negative personality traits may be found in this 
area. , ,^ . ^ 

Pane D represents that part of the individual's personality 
' that remain^ unknown to both himself and to others. > 
% Since ft is only the revealed self that one can consc^usly 
use in dealing with others/ the goar of this Unit is to expand 



1 



the revealed self area of the personality. This expanded revealed 
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self then provides {he individual with a i^ore effective ^ tool 
to be used in dealing with others. ' ^ 

.OBJECTIVES 

The objective of this unit is to expose the students to a 
variety of conditions under which they can practice self-disclosure 
^and receive feedbaclc from others* ^ ^ 

Through self-dl^^losui^e the revealed self'area of the indi-* ^ 
vidiial's total personality is expanded and the hijjden self ^jrea 

Under conditions of .feedback the "Bad'Bfeath Area" of the 
total personality shrinks in size and the revealed self area 
undergoes a corresp9nding incp^rSlse ip^size. 

Through an interaction of both self-*disclosure and- feedback, 

— ■ . S • 

the unkiiown area of the individual's personality also decreases ' 
in size and this causes an expansion of the revealed self area« 

The follo^i(ing diagram depicts the^^ective cf t4ie unit and . 
the "hoped for" effects insofar as the unit goal is ooncerned. 

• ■ 9 s . 



decreases in size, 



A 

Revealed 

Self 

Area 


Bad 

Breathy 
Area ^ 


B " 

Hidden 

S^H 

Area 


Utiknown 
Area 

4 



. Student Expo- 
s^re to Self 
V Disclosure and 
^ Feedback 




LEARNING ACTIVITIES / 

^ The majority of Che class meetings will be* conducted so^as to 
give each^ student an opportunity to disclose inforaation about htm- 



Belt In a tion-threalenltig atmosphere and to receive feedback as to 
how other members of the clitss are reacting to hla* Students will 
explore effective vaya of .expressing themtelves In Interpersonal 
relationships. Some students may dls'cover that they wish to 
strengthen or alter certain facets of their personalities In order 

« 

to become more effective In their Interpersonal relatlonahl^. The 
Allowing sensitivity and group techniques can be used to give the 
student opportunity to view the effects of his o^, and other, 
personalities* It 1^ suggested that the Instructor develop his or 
her own exercise, but for purpose of example, * the * following t^a/i- 



ahance 



niques are listed. Th^y are all described In 100 Ways tb Enhance 
Self-Concept in the ClassroonT: The Name Game 
The Nourishing Game Success Fantasy 



T'ant 

J • 

^omnercial 



.Comnercial of Oneself Guess Who I Am 

One of a Kind * personal Time Line 

The Public Interview Pride Line 

Baker^s Dozen The Trust Walk 

The Car Wash^ % Five Years Ahead: Resux&e 

In addition to participating in various in-class activities 
and discussion, the students will be required to complete a variety 
of noa-tradition4l "homework" assignments.' Thes^JJttiomework" 
^ssignmelits will involve such things as: 

Ragging ^ dime from a c^plete stranger.'* 

Staying i;i a bar until closing time. 

S|)ending an hour with another member of the class. 



Th 



Participating in Bome new "risk taking" activity of their 
own .choosing 4^ ^^^^ i.. % 

Writing pe^rsonal resuines to a^p.x^or a job^or which ^hey • 
have^h^ no formal training. \ * ' - 

Writing predictions of their bwn future^ for the next 50 yfears. 

e purpose of ^se eyerci^es^ to encourage the student to giv^ 

fujther though tf to in-ciass activities and to utilize personal' 

development skills out-side the clas^opm. When students are put 

' ' . , . . ' V 

into situation^' where tHey oan active l^monilTor th^r thoughts 

and reactions real pe^rsonal growth is mo'st l^lcel^ to "take place.. 
RESOURCES ^ ' 

1 . '3ooks , ^ . ^ 

• ^ V' . ^- ^ ' 

* 'Canfield, Jack and Wells, "Barold C 100 Ways to Enj | ^nce Self - 
" Concept in the'Classt6(M >^ Englewood Cliffs, Ne* Jersey: 
• Y^Prentice-lltll, In^:., 197&. " ^ ^ . • 

'Johnson, David W. ' Reaching Oul^ Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Pr4ntice-Hall/lnc., 191^;' ; ^ 

^ . ' - . ' ^ \ \ * * * ^ • 

Boy, Angeles V. and, Pine, Gferald J-. Expanding the gelf , Dubuq 
' lowar^Wii. C. Brown Company" Putt li she rspl971^ ~' \ 

2. iLsseissment Instruments:* * Jjfl • , * , 

Personal. Orientation Inventory (PCI) , 'Educatl(yial & €ndus trial 
i> Testing Sep^ic^, ?an Diego, Cal ; ,1968* 
EVALUATION" . ^ ' J! ' 

Evaluation wil^ a joinr re^nsibility of the instructol:^ 

; ^ ' ^ ^ . • 

and the iadividual student^. A Jfihal g^rade-will be -agreed upon 
by the student ^'nd the instructor at an^ individual evaluation 



conference. - ' - ' \ 



Th>-<nJir"fo™^l evalwitioiv instrumaJt^t ugec^will be a pre and 
post admihistrafrixm of the Pers^on^l^ Orientation Inventory (poi) 
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It will used to help^^l^j^ts analyze their personal goals^ 
The tesults of these Invenltfrles vlll be ^red with the stude^ 

and will be used more for course evaluation than for inl^Mdual * 

» 

student evaluation, tfre- and post- administrations of the POI 
should take pltce outside of the regular class times. 



TIME iJONSTRAIOTS 



4» 



Th^i'uiilt i^!||^eslgned to encompass a time period of five 
veekp. The class is to meet for tvo periods each v^^^^^d the 
periods should be -at least 90 minutes each. , ^ 

'.it • • 
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APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN SPECIAL EDUCAliON 
Dennis R. ^ng, Specl«l ^^cation 



INTRDDUCTIOl 



,The- pWpose of this, ins^ructionial unit Is to develop a basic 
awareness of typical role-models for the teacher'^of the handicapped. 
^ It will be infused. in^Education M 172 Education of the Exceptional^ 
Ghild, and Education X 198 Field Observation'. The participants will 
he invOTved itk. activities in whi^h- they identify, investigate an^ , 
evaluate the various role^-m^hels currently being utilized in public, 
priva^, and state educational settings. The activities are designed 
specifically to allbw/individual participants the opportunity to 
assess each' role-model in terms of his/her ow,n career-selection 
criteria. ' ' " ' ' , - 

GOAL " ~ - ~ " ' ; ■ , 

^ Th^ participants will be as^sted in developing a basic ^ 

awareness o'f role-^odels^Jtha^ of the handicapped 

utilizes in the public^ private, arid "state^educational settings 

^nd will bayeVssessed each role-model in- terms of the paffriclpant!s 

individual career-sele<5't^kcriteri^ * , if. 

♦ ■ 

• OBJECTIVES " . ^ . _ ' ' ' 

The participants will: 

I. Identify their own spaciJfic career-selection critjeria and 
. share this information with others i» small group discusjiion. 

^ 2. ^Discuss the various role, models for tehe teachers of the h^rldi- 
^ ^ ica'pped and how they may" relate to their career plana-^ 
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3* tist the available direct services for the individual with a 
handicapping conditio^ from' the I^al level to the state level 
In^all educational l^i^ings and Identify each in terms of the 
followirig; . ' 

a) pfiblic, prlvate^or state service, : 
^b) local, regional, or state, facility , - 
> c) general population ^served* (if known) « * \' 

4. ^ Discuss. tbe available direct services and individually 

speculate which role-model- for t;h^e teacher of the ^handicapped 
each utilizes. . , ' 

- \ ■ , y * ' 

5, Develop a commool^^aijreed upon interview format to be. used to 
gain informati^ f rOTkeachers 'of the , handicapped in various 
settings aboult role-models and career-selection criteria. 

Visit three of the available direct- service facilities and 
Interview teachets of the handicapped using the common 
interview format. ^ ~ . * ' 

7, ^ Evaluate their -succe^ss^in speculating 'aboUt the role<^dels, 

utilized in jrarious^ facilities ^nd^share siterspecific ^ 
Information' with ^hers in the' large group. 

8. Assess their career- selection criteria as they ^hare the 
information'^ career- selection criteria 'obtained from inter- 
viewed teachers, of the handicappes'd. 

Ik 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES ^ ^ 

: m 

lA. Introduction and identification of "Career-Selection 
Criteria" (brief lee turejf : . 

Introduce career-selectton criteria hn^a presentation 
of the degrees, of prpfe*8ional success and personal fulfill- 
' ment one has had and. is curreatly experiencing. This 

valuable Infoiftnation^heii^serioasly considered assists the 
llldivldual in developing a basic awarenei.s 6£ the^c^reer- * 
^ selection criteria he/shfe deems Importait. - Furttier^ emphasis 
should be given to the importance of elferifylng on^*s self-v 
perceptions\and setting o^ professional ot personal goals* 

^B* Exercise sheet Ij^ "Career-Selection Criteria" ^ 

C. Group dlscusAon: ^ panti^i pants :mi 11 share tbelr "career- " 
\ ^ selection criteria"^ in a small gtpup <triad). , 'r' 

\ - . * S 



% 
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Introduction and'identifioatian of ^^^rold-models for the , 
teacher of the handicapped^' (brief lecture): 

Introduce the "role-models for^ teachers of the handi- 
capped" by presenting the continuum of services based on 
the principle of the "least rest^ctive enviroawent." Use 
transparency 1 and resource "Spe<iial Education Regulations 
and Guidelines" if used in Mainey The typical "^le-models" '\ 
for the teachers of the ^h^ndicapjted are as fblloT^i* 1) 
regular classroom teacher, 2) resource room teacher, 3) ' ^ 

itinerant resource specialist, 4) special classroom teacher, 
5) teacher assistant or paraprofessional, 6) parent or 
interested community volunteer, and 7) specific specialists \ ^ 
(see tranparency 2.) Discuss the various* combinations of \^ 
. roles that might also exist* * ^ . 

E. lEacercise sheet 2: "List of Available Direct Services, ' \ 
Participants will individually list the available direct 
services'^they are familiar with in the st»te, and categorize 
these services in terms of specific criteria. ^ 

F:* Participants will share ^ind combine their '^'lists of ' ^ 
available services" in their small group (triad). > Materials 
needed are blank sheets of newsprint and markers. 

G:< -Each small 'group wi4l present its combined list tOv^the 

large group and a master list will be piroduced. Mi^erials 
needed are nex^print;, markers, chalkboarjLor overhekd ^ 
projector,' . ^ * 

Exercise sheet 3: "Role^-Model Sp^tulation"^ should be done 
/ individually by copying the "master list" from Activity 3 - 
and indicating which .rqle-modeU are perceived the 
primary one utilized in 6ach facility. 

I, . Divide class into groups^ of 3-5 i^- Each small grotip' will 
design an interview, fdnnaj^^ to be used to gain information 
about the role-models for ' the teachers of the handicapped 
and 'the related variables that influenced that teacher's 

. ^ particular career choice. The interview fo^t should 
reflect each participant's Input. Marterials needed are 
newsprint .and markers^ 

J. :Arrange for field observation and interviews by ii^divi^ual 

participants at three se\f- selected direct ^rvice facilities. 
It'^is suggested that th6 participants be' responsibly' for 
making their own visftatiorKarraagements^ and the visitations 
be dotie Within a three-week toeriod, 
% . ' ^ \ ] 



K« Conduct a discussion: Fdrt^I •* Participants should refer 

to Exercise sheet 3 and evaluate their .success la specul^lng 
vhat role-tnodels they would find at various direct-service 
facilities* Fart II * participants should share their "succ^fe 
in speculadLng" and to report back information gained froiii 
the interview (Stress: "Role-models and Career-selection 
criteria"), ' ^. *' . ^ 

. ^ , • ' 

L« Esc^rclse sheet 4: Each participant will refer to Exercise 
sh^et 1 and the informatloa gained on the dareer-selectlon 
% ' criteria froi Activity K, Part II to e^^luate his/her own 

criteria. Participants will also list available direct . 
services. r : ; ^ * - - ' . ^ ' i- _ 

SOURCES 

1. Instructional Resources: 1^ 

' ' fit 
<?'Special €^ucatlon Regulations and Guideline^," Maine Dept. 

of Ediafcutl^nal & Cultural Services, Augusta, Maine, 1976; 

Visitation to available direct service facilities for the^ 
handlcap^>ed, . , \ . • , 

Worksheets ' * , * 



Overhead projector *and supplies- 
Large blank newsprint pages and felti-tip markers - , 

EVALOAnON. ' 

Participants will do pre- aod post-lists of available 
direct services J Participants will also evaluate, ^in writing^ 
the .instructional unit li^ terms of its goals and objectives i | 
TIME'CONSTRAINrS . ' , ' 

-• AppToxinatfely five two-hour sessions plus three^week ;y 
period for vlstyiStions wouljl be required. • 
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EXERCISE SHEET: 1 ' ^ k 



*^C4re«r-Selection Criteria" 



Part 1 Directions: Indicate orn'the folloving .'scales your ^ 
perceptions of the -degree of professional success. 



^ast 



^low * medium high 



Explanation :vi'^ -v 



Present 



' low t nredium high 

Explanation: 

Part II Directions:^ Indicate on t1;ie following scales your 
perceptiojijjLof the degree of personal fulfillment . 



Past . 



low • medium high 

Explanation: \ ^ ^. ^ 

Present , ' 

low pedium high' 

Explanation; 



Part III Dlrecbipns:/ List specific ctiteria that ^.nf luenced ^^.^ 
your aSs^S&ients on^ the above scales and indicate 
" ' the importance of each in, terms of selecting a career 
" " 't for the' future. ^ ' " . 

* r Imporjanee Specific Inflitencing Criteria 

Share your comments with the small ^roup, ^ 



V 



EXERCISE SHEET 2t "Li^t of Available Direct . Services' 



Directions: Fill In the name*o£ direct 8ei:vice and indicate vhet^ it is in terras of 
the following criteria. 



Haae o^ Direct Service 



Service Facility . 

A B £ A . C 

Public Private state l^al reg. 8tat€ 



Genera^l Population 
Served (if known) 




« • 
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EXERCISE SHEET- 2: "Role-Model, Speculatioa" 

"JU)1« Models" ; 

4 * 

.1. Regular classroom teacher » 

2. .Resource room teacher 

3. Itinerant Resource • Specialist 

4. Special classroom teacher ^ 

5. Teacher assistant :or paraprofessional 

6. Parent or Interested community volunteer 

7. Specific specialists 



Directions* Copy' the master list below and uSe^ the above numbers 
by -each role model to indicate the primary rqle-model utilized in 
each of those sites (speculate ) 

Master List , Prifll^ry Role^Model Number 



* 

0 



A 



Saye this fini^ed, worksheet for activity ^6. 
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EXERCliSE SHEET: 4 



TPart I Directione: Indicate on the following scales your 
current perception of the dfegree of professional 
success* 



Present 



low 

Explanations: 
Future ' 



4- 



mediuD 



high 



low 

Explanations: 



medium 



high 



J 



'Part II DifectionsV Indicate on the fallowing scales ylur, 

current perception of Jthe degree of personal fulfill- 
ment. 



Present 



low 



Explanations: 
Future - : 



low 

Explanatlt>ns: 



medium 



Ixigh 



medium 



high 



Part III. Directions: Ansy^r the following question; ' 

1,^ What do you perceive m the important carj^*!: 
selection criteria for you? 



Part IV Directions: List the available direct serv 
; — ^ for the b*idicapped aifid Briefly identify each 
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TRANSPARBNC 
* 

Type of Program of Service. 



Degree of 
lopainnent 



•LOW 



(MODERATE 



HIGH 



ProportJ.on of time in 
Special Program (Degree* 
of Rft^it riot ion) 



Ji. ^^Student is enrolled in a regular class; leariling 
.activities ar^ supplemented, by special, educatioii 
instru^tionart-aatferials^ or equipment idejitified 
by the Pupil EvaluflJtion,Teairi/ \^ 

B. StudentAs enrolled in a regular cla«s; '^[earnwig 

activities are supplemented by speci'al education 

instructional materials or equi^ient identified' %^ 

by the Pupil Evaluati^on Team; ' the reguiai class- 

»rocrai t-eacher also receives special eddcation 

co\sultation with appropriate consultants ideati- 

fied by tli^JPupil Evaluation*Team. ^ 

f . ^ 

C. Stiadent is enrolled in a regular class and re- 
ceives less than .half of his/her instruction 
fr^ a Special education teacher ^operatin^' a 
resource program, . * 

D. g| Student J.S enrolled irl*a special education class 
* and receives a majority of in^ructlon fifom a 

speciaF education- teacher operating a self- ^ 
, contailied program. ' • ^ ^ 

E. - Student i^ enrolled in a regional special educa- 

tion' day /T)rog ram operated by a pub lit "agency . 

F. ^Student issenrolled in a private special education 

day ^oility.. ^ . 

G. .Student is enrolled in a special education resi- 
'dential facility, - , ^ 



Hi 



Studecit recei^ves hospital or homebound instructloti^. 



r > 



0 
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' TRANSPARENCY 2 

^ TYPICAL ROt£ > M0DEI5 ^ ' ' ^ 

1) Regular Classroom Teacher 

2) Resource Room Teacher ^ 

3) Itinerant Resource Specialist ^ 

4) Special Classroom Teacher 

5) Teacher Assistant or Faraprof essional 

6) Parent of Interested Community Volunteer 

7) Specific Specialists • ! 



/ 
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APPLICATIW OF^ CAREER EDUCATION TO FAMILY STUDtES ^ * ' 

WalteD Mclntire*, Family Studies, Human Development 
John Silvatnail, Family .Stiiiies-, Human De's/felopment ^ 

INTRODUCTIOy ' 

^The ititent of the proposed unit will be to provide' partici- 
pating students with a i?road overview of exiitinV knowledge in tile 
study of family interactiopfi processes- and will -^ncentrate on the ^ 
three major intrafamilial rel^ionshtffs : spousal, parent-child and- 
sibling. Within this .general .framework thecour^e will examine such 
'^specific topics as ^xualitj^jj^taat^ seledKn, marital interaction, 
ordinal position, divorce, aging and changing roles <se^e Appendijf A 



for complete listing in CF 17 Family Interaction syllabus). 

Individual topic areas ^ilk^be^xplored in £erms of historical 
current and.4>rojected luture societal trends, and. an attempt made 
to briefly examine all major tKeories* relating to the specific subr 



unitSi , 

Emphasi^s *will be placed throughout on the intricate relation- 
ship which 'exists ietyzeen self, family and life goals (ve: Cai^eer, 

GOAL ' ' " • - 

' To provide^ students with a broad Overview of exiting 
knowledge in the s*tudy of ' family interaction processed. 

• ' ' 

OBJECmVES , ^ 

'\ 

1. To provide all participating studBnts with the foundation 

knomj^dge outlined in paragraphs one* and two of the infroducti 

2^ To develop an awareness of the irngprtance' of family processes 
in ^r'e'lation to the development .and attainment olSy lif e goals.. 



on 



3> 



3. To explore and validate the concept of a family as both a 
.primary and jsecondary* career option. 



« 



4« To demonstrate the applicability of family studies to a broad 
range of 'specif ic career directions. 

5* To assist the individual student in self-*assessment and 
clarification of his or her unique life goals. ' 

lEARNING ACTIVITIES ' • ^ ^ 

1. A lecture^discussion format is suggested with sufficient time 
reserved at the conclusion of each presentation for iridi^vidual 
.questions. The relationship of course content to career and 
life goal development will be illustrated within the lecture 
presentations. The following list represents specific 
• connections to be made between career developnnent and family 
interaction: . . * ^ " ^« 

m 

a) Timing of birth and control of total family size as it affects 
gareer^ planning and development for" ^th^ males and females. 

b) Possible efj^ct of commitnjjint to homosexuaT orientation on' 
career selection and stability. , * ^ 

c^ Relationship between^ social status, career asprratlons 
(Career Awareness) and mate selectioii. The question of 
choosing partners who. will complement "or increase personal 
career develdpment. , 4,^ 

d) Marriage stability and career stability. Life style and ^ 
dyadic interaction patterns* dif/er with career of either ^ 

or both partners. - - S * . 

e) Work a«d leisure- an overall view of goaL-diricted time ^ ' ' , • 
usage. H * . i " , 

t . i' "a 

f') Effect of occyipatipnal selections on models; and methods 

of child rearing. Employed vs. Unemployed ttothers'. 'Style . , 

» of parenting rel^t^ to level or degree of - financial 

stability a^d occupation. " ^ 

g) Affect of ordinal position and sibling interaction on ' - 

personality de>|elopment. Suitability and/or adaptability 
i. of career determined in part by individual personality 

(' 



structure. * , I * ' " 



h) FjLnancial-occupational instability aa|a factor in family 
' stre9S ^ ^ * * ^ . 
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i) Projection of futur^ change in family form with special 

emphasis on the developing role .of the employable female. . . 

^ j) Is each individual prepared to assume the total responsibility 
for family care-the single parent? 

k) Fajnily studies in career options. 

Comprehension of the relationship involved' will be .judged by ^ . ^ 

student performance on assigned self-exploratory. paper\ 

2. Personal^self analysis data will be collected during the secon<l • 
elass period. E^ch student will complete the career patterns 
exercise (see HO). The resulting information will be applied by 
the -instruGtors to the development of lectures and by the 
individual \tudents in preparing a required paper. The instruments 
employed inrthis unit wilA* be: 

a) ^ Edwards Personal Preference Schedule* ' 

b) Pair Relationship Expectation Scale ' ^ ^ 

c) Sexual Attitudes and Behavior In^^entory ' • • ^ 
4) Career Patterns - • ^ 

. The principle tool employed will be the E.F.P.S^ , which will 
.be returned to the students for use in preparation of papers. 
Further, it is hoped that individual students will apply th^ 
insight gained into their particular personality in their 
/ evaluation of course material. • * - 

» • 

3. Tly op-tion of ' a "career** ^s a family member is very real for 
members of both sexes in today's society. This objective 
will be dealt with thjrough discuss4.on in class. 

4. Emphasis will be placed during the irvtpiductory Jecture on the 
relevance of family studies to a broad r^nge of career options • 
Prior to the conclusion of the course, a career wheel detailing 
these options will be distributed by an indi>^idual or \panel 
involved in related career areas. In addition', guest lecturers 
dr^wn from representative, fifelfls will be employed whenever 
possible. • ^ J ^ 

5. Studentswill be asked toNcp^plete the Five Year Career Plan 
exercise (see HO) and to eva^u^e course content in terms of 
individual goals. ^ This segment, aa all others, will be 

' augmented by the required paper. 



RESOURCES 

1. Books: ' ' • 

Udry, R. The Social Context of Marriage , New York: ^ 
r J. B. Lippincott Co. (3rd ed.), 1974. 

Streib, G. F. The Changing Family; Adaptation and Biversity . ^ 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 1973. 

2. ^Assessment Instruments: 

Edvards Personal Preference Schedule , pg. 122, The Psychological 
CorporatiiiXL, New York, 10017. 

' Hclntire w. and Silvernail^ J. Pair Relationship Expectation 
Scale . Orono, Me.r School of Human Development, UMO, 1977. 

- Mclntire W. and Silvernail, J. Sexual Attitudes and Behavtbr 
Inventory . Orono, Me. : School of Human Development, UMO, 1977. 

:C • 

^3. Instructional Resources: * ^ . ^ 

University and Coranunity Resource Persons *V * * 

4. Handputs: 



I 



Career Patterns 
Fl^e Year Career Plan 

■ ■ « 

Each student will be required to prepare « paper of approximately 



EVALUATION 



10 pages in length, in which he or she applies courage content«;<bo an 
analysis of self in t^rms of persooal relationships and life'.goaljs* 
• The paper ^will be analyzed in relation to career and self develop- 
ment elements as suggested by the U.^S. Office of Education Model. 

Ja addition tc/ tHle required papef, two multiple chaice ^xataina- 
tions will be given, one tn the eighth and one in the final week* 
Two-thirds of the exkm qucTstions will'l>e derived from the text, 
one- third from lec es. The second examination will not be 
comprehensive covering only material presented following the first 
preliminary jexamlnation. 



TIME C(3NSTRAINTS ' , 

This course requires sixteen class periods of one hour, fifteen 

minutes each for lectures, plus ample time for review and examination, 

"4 



' HANDOUT 1^ ^^"^ 

. 5 Year Career Plan ---^ 

•rtie motivatedT individua^l who wishes to controI^i8/her> ^ 
'must plan the sequential process' that facllirtates goal acbj|^i)u^^ 
We all want ito be "something)' or "someone" but quite of tin lack the 
knowledge or experience to axfticulate our plans. A suggested. mod^l 
is as follows: * ^ r / 

Self Analysis identifidation bf interests, abiliti^ and' ^ 
pex^sonallty factors: \ ' y^^^f^^^^ 

A.* Interests - list'hobbies, .leisure time' acitivitieisi,' Itc. 



4- 



Abilities --^llst specific skills or talents (known) 



C« Achievements - list experiences over life span (acHvlties 
you did) ' 



s 

,\^> D. /Personality - list persofta^lity^ variables that describe you 
(ha pay, ^ sad, etc.) most of the time 



II. Career Goa^s ^ identification of career goals: 



Career €oal. ^ • Skills Needed Row Obtained 



r I ■ I ■ ■ 

4 • . ^ 5 ' 

Verification of Skill Time Conment 



I 



,J)eve loped /by C.^ W. Ryan, Col'^ege'^'E^cation, UMO, 1976. 
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HANDWjf 2 



/ . 



Career Patterns 



Chart your career pattern by listing all work' experiences, ^ 
Including 'part-time and sunnner Jobs,, b,eginning with elementary 
school. Inclu^ the^ reasons why you left' a job as well as 
•those for taking a new ooe. ,^ ' • 



ERLC 



1 

Dates 




\ 


Occupation, 
including ydur 
p rework 
pfrefereiKe 


Reasons for choice 
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' * • " APPENDIX A 

" ^ ' 17 . . * ^ 

Family' Interaction Walter Mclntire 

SPRING 1977 ' / . ; John SllVernail 

'The course Is designed to provide the beginning student of the . 
family vlth an^ overview of knowledge in the thre^ major intra- 
familial relationships: spousal^ parent -><{hi Id; and'sibling. The 
course Is based on two texts listed below and is esarentially of.- 
a lecture format. 

- 4 > 

^ Texts: %Udry, Richard. The Social Context of Marriage . (3r4 dtiition) 
• New.ijork:- Reading, Mass. ^ ^ 
' ' . ^ ' 

Streib,5 G. ' The Changing Family; Adaptation' and Diversity 
^ Reading^ vkss. ^ '< t ^ ^ ' 

. , OUTLINE ' 

\ • 

Weiak Topic ^ 

1-25 ^ Introduction 

1- 27 Descriptive Data from class 

2- 1 ^ ' Po'pulatioti Change and the Family 
2-3- ^ Sex Dif ferencetfj . 

2-8 . . iHuman SextSaUty 

2-10 Contraception ^ 

2-15 ^Istory & Theories of » Homosexuality 

2-17^ Homosexual Relationships 

2-^22 t « ^ Social Factors in Mate Selection ^ 

2- 24 Interpersonal Factors in Mate Selection 

3- 1 ^ Theories of Mate Selection 

3-3 * '* Marital. Intera'ction - ' 

3-8 Advanced Marital Interaction 

, • , ' . * ^ 

3-10 . ' ^ Work 6t Leisure 

/' ' ' * 

3-15 ' Reyiew Session' 



APPENDIX A (ccmtinued) ^ - . 

WegW ' . ' ' '~ Topic 

3-17 . Mid^-Term Exam - J ' 

• • \^ A. Chapters 1-9 and Chapter 16 in Udry, 
vill'bej^covered on the ejcam, as well 
^ . as Readings numbered 1-6 in StreiS, 

and the class lecture material, 

3-22 \ ^ V A C A T I 0 N - ' 

3-2^ - VACATION ' » 

3-29 ^ Child Rearing 

3- 31 Parent Models 

4- 5 Sibling Interaction 

4-7 Ordinal Position & Personality 

4-12 ^ Family Under Stress 

4-14 Probl^ Families 
4-19 ' Divorce & Remarriage 

4-21 Aging & Family Life 

4- 26' Retirement Marriage ' 
^4-28 The Future of the l^mily 

5- 3 Changing Roles £6r Women 
5-5 One-Parent Families ^ , ( 

_3-lb Integrating the Faioily ^nd Wbrk J 

5-1? . ' Fam^y Counseling 

Final's TJeeJc Pinal Exam 

B*' The fiftal exam will cover in-class topics 
' since the ttfid-ter^i exam, Chapters lQ-15 

and- 17-19 in Udry, and readings numbered. 
' 7-14 in Streib. 



f 
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APPLICA^riONS OF CAREER EDUCAnON IN EDUCAXIOIWlE POUNnAti(»S 
* ^ David llichols, Foundations, Education 

imfRODUeTION ' \ ^ ^ ' 

•If career education, elements are to be infused in aXzndst all 
courses and activities in which prp-professional* teachers partici-. 
pate, Chen the infused ^element ought not be so obvious, as to be 
perceived by the student as repetitive, or ^s Variations an a theme. 
Also, infusion 'implies that the new element become^ part of an . 
organic whole as is* any other cour^ element or activity and will 
be impossible to digtinguish as an "add-onj' » 

' ^ Further, if a major purpose in infusing career education"'"*'^ 
element:s into teacher education is to, create secondary effectsX 
which will later iaprove teaching at the public school level (whi^h 
is what teacher education is all about), then a critical strategic 
proFl em must '^be .considered « One of the least successful methods of 



producing the desirjsd secondary effects is to simply tell pre-service 
teachers about it. To repeatedly bring it to' their attention is, . 
if anything, even less successful.^ On the othtr hand, one of the 
few strategies that seems to work withT any degree of consistency 
is- to give the pre-service teacher a supremely relevant personal 
experience in the here and now. If teacheis Value it, they will 
often try to re-create it for others in their classroom. This unit 
represents an effort to provide that^ kind of experience within the 
framework of a rather conventional course. Education B 9 The Growth- 
Learning Process, using the self-awareness element of career educatio 
construct as a major ^rehicle. 
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^ Education B 3 The Growth-Learning Process is an under- 
gra^pte required course vhich, as its ndme implies, *cpptains 



elements of tihe conventional course irv educational psychalogy, 
with emphasis on .human dey^efopment , It is most often treated as 



a purely cogrjitive segment of* the teacher education program, with 
lecture, text , Readings and objective examinations the most ^ 
commonly utilized tools of instruction. It is recognized that 
the amount of carryover to student tea'ching, and teax:hing, is-^at 
best minimal. It is agreed that in order to teach, one ough,t to 
know something about human growth and learning, so new^models 
^re developed with hope for improved carryover at some point. 

The present approach tc this course i»s as follows, 'Students 

' ^ - ' \ - * / 

will: ^ , ' ^' ' . * . K ^ 

r 

1. generate lesion and unit plans for objectives in their own 
teaching fields, which make 'Use of development and learning 

' ^principles that they are learning, 

2, read a -text in cognitive developjnent , 



3; view numerous films centering around theories of .learning ^ 



/ 



e,g', Piaget^and Skinner, 



4*, participate in s^ll ^oup discussions of learning theory, 

5. be. permitted to repeat fiumber one until they are able ko 
succeed in doing the described activity. ' /' 
, > ^ 

Most students leave the course feeling that they have; learned 

something vfrlual^lk, not only about hlmian development and learning 
theory, but also about th^ir ability to car'ry out an act;ivity 
central to teaching, i,e, intelligent planning. 



Wlt;hln the framework of such a course, and consistent. with 
the strategic considerations mentioned abQve., a proper a-nd 
practical goal is to Integrabe the self-avaroness Qj.eiiient into 
the existing course structure, vhich already includes numefous* 
career education objectives. pi ^ 

OBJECTIVES ' ( ' \ 

Through structured clas's exercise^B, studen^a will: v 

1. identify thfeir^ cognitive styles, v^irk. values. 

2. evaluate their values in relation to teaching. - 

3. analyze their personal profiles for "fit" with present 

* conceptions of teaching rol^. \ ' . . • 

4. ' consider all pf the above in relation to career ^ternatives, ^ 

LEARNING •Activities , . * ' * 

> The following learning activities are suggested: , 

1. Early in the cours4 haye each student review the concept that 
cognitive sttucture is unique «to each individual and that, 

•'therefore^ no two laming stylej are' quite the same. For , 
moat students thtfSe facts are inextric^ibly linked, With a 
new idea^ that teachera dd^h' t' really teach anything, in the 
seiise of making real modifications in another person's 
cognitive atructurl. 'The impiicatiot\fl of this construct 
unfold very slC)wly for the student at first. This- is* an 
opportunity to illustrate for each student his ^gwi ur^iquenesS', 
and at the same help him confront the question of, 'Hfho am I?" 

2, At this point the following tests are suggested for ^idministra- 
tion: ^ * 

a. A personal prfifile (i,e. the Gordon Personal Profile or 
* the Work Values Inveitfory ) . >; .4 

b. A melisur^'of intellectual style, e;g. Embedded Figures Test, 
^Consulting Psychologists Press; Palo Alto, California. 



A values inventofy, Minnesota TeacJ^r Attitude fnveatory* 
'Results of (Ba<5l\ test ^inJbe confidential, as is each 
persbi^'s oVetall p,^pfile*. >'Ifc should be emphasized that no 
optimum configcuration extat- T]je;purpose is to . demonsticatje the 
ifaide variation that existi? annftig us, and tcr give each of ^ us an 
additional '^handle" on the questAn of, 'Vho am I?" 

. ^ - . ; - • , 

3/ It' is suggested that students ^xamin* ^their successes and Mf , 
failure^ in the rest of the course, j!n addition to their 
I'eactions to the assigned tasks.^^ ia^'the light of what they 

' ' now know about themselves .( It is assumed that not aTl^ 
students will eventually teach, or even plan to 'at this 
point,, and for many Xhis will be an 'exploratory activity, 

• V ' • 

4- Th« College of Eiucatioft^Career Options brochure will be ^ 
distributed fox, cl^ss discussion. 



RESOURCES • ■ ' ■ , ^ 

1 . Boois : ' ^ ^ > ' 

• • / - . ' > ■ 

Smith, F. Comprehension apd' Learning: A- Conceptual ' » , 
)/ l^'ramework. for Teachers- , New* York: Holt, Rinehart a 
^- Winston, 1975, ' ' ^ 

* ^ t 

2/ Assessmerxt Instruments: < • 

^ Embedded Figures Test^ Consulting Psychologists- Press, .Palo 

• Al'to, Ca.,J1971. 

\ ^ - ' ' / 

Gordon Personai^Proflle , tJew York: ,Harcourt, Brace &WCX'ld, 

Inc, 1963, ' 

Work Values Inventory . "Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company j^. 
1970, • 

Minnesota Teacher ^ttitmde Itiyentoty , yPsycho log leal 
• Corporation, New Yotk, 1951. * . , " - 



jur>ing the course, individual sessions will be scheduled jfco 
provide students with an opportunity to discuss the ta,sks that 
they ape attempting to cWplete,^ difficulties they they may b^ having 



and questions they may h%vfe. It is arfticipated that many will 
have questions about tbeiny Ives and their careel^-f4an8 in relatidn 
to their test profile and their* facility (or lack^ of it) in planning 
for teaching. For those yho dt) n6t, the insj^nfction should be 
(prepared. ^ raise questions feadipg in those directions* 

The result in most cases should be a productive, non-diijective 
counselii^g .session in vhich th*e student does most of the talking, 
about himself and his plan for the future* The instructor's task 
will be to*;Suggest further experiences and/or opportunities ta 
explore^^ to correct possible misconceptions^and to Be supportive. 

/The final thirty minutes of the last class session shouli^be 
devoted -ti) an an^l^ysis of tha» instructor' s. activities and at this 
time several implicit objectives of the course are made explicit. 
The career education element can also l)e made explicit At 
point, and the general application of the uotio#^of relevance in 

teaching and learning can be discussed and further emphasized. .It 

* • t •< 

is", exciting and relevapt to learn about one's self, to be treated 

' ^ V ' ' . / ' 

as a unique vjadi vidua 1 in a^class^and to discover that alternate 

career options are'open^ even "late in the game." 

* • . * 

TIME CONSTRAINTS • ^ , 

This effort is not a "unit" in the p^nventional sens^ ^^itluA 
a visible tit^e, content; and a specific, time allotted in the 

4 t. 

course calendar. It is t;o be infused throughout an intta^e course. 
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'APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN SCIENCE EDUGSfTION • ^ 
Constance Perry, Science Education 



-fNraoOTcnoN^ • • . • -- 

"This* unit (Module 15) is an introduction to career education 
for students enrolled in^d M 142 Teaching Science in The Secondary 
School. Ttie^ intent of the unit;, is threefold. An overview of the ^ 
goals, concepts and practices of career education will be the initial 
ibtus. An examination of , available resources- will follow for the 
dual purpose of developing secondary science career education ^ 
mata^rials and exploring career options for the method^ stuSents 

' ' . ^ - ' / • : 

as well las for their perspective secondary science students, 

* * \ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

GOALS ' . • • 



One desired outcome of the unit is t^^^troduce secondary 
science methods course students to career education. Knoving how 
it can and should fee facilitated at the? 'secondary level will help 
them to properly infuse career education into their teaching* Also 
it is hoped that the unit will 'facilitate examination of chosen 
occupations -in light of th^ir interests, abilities and desired 
life styles. 

OBJECTIVES ^ ^ - 

, The learner will: ^ - ^ 

1. Show his/her awareness of the *«cope and goals o,f career education 
by writing a short ^ap6r on what it can do to hel{) youth* 

2* Examine- career options by: • 

a) Completing two occupational searches. 
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b) Comparing Info/rmation from searches witU stated * 
Interest^^ abilities and desired lift style. 

- c) Intervle^ng a worker in one of the two occupations 
sef&rched and submit a tap6 of the^ Interview. 

..d) Deve'ldplng a plan to iij^lp a secondary student, with 
stated Interests, abilities, and to explore^^^sslble 
• occupations/ 

3. Demonstrate facility for infusing career education into 
secondary science teaching by: 

a) Developing a career education component for ^ne ^ 
secondary science InstmctlonalLunUL^y 

' b) Describing in writing mdlans by which career^ducatlon 
could be Infused Into several other ^s^condary science' 
topics/ - . ^ » 

JilARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. Scope and purpose of career education ^ 
•Introducer: ' * 

a) Definition of care^ education. 

r 

b) ^Need for career education. - " 

c) Goals of career education. 

» » - 

d) Specific elements of career education. 
Assignment: shoift paper on what pareer education. Is and 
what Its^Hl^nctlon at the secondary level should be. 

^2. Examine c^teer options by Introducing: 

a) The 15 Occupational Clusters developed by U.S.<^ Office 
of Education. , • 

b) Occupvfions specifically for those Interested In the 
sciences and/or education. 

c) yhe Dictionary of Occupational Tltl^s ^ Occupa^lop^l 
Outlook Handbook and other avall:^ble occupatlbnal 
resources. . ^ _ * / ^ 
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Assignments; • - * ; - ^ 

a) List interests, special abilities, favorite pastimes 
and describe vhat you pictuafe as your life style in five 
to ten years/ - • * 

b) Two occupational searches (your chosen occupation and 
one alternative). The searches vill include duties^ 
qualifications, preparation, methods of entering,^ 
time required t;o attain skills, related occupatipns, 
earnings and ctondij^ons of work, 

c) Qpnduct and.tap^ ao. interview with a worker in one of 
the ctosen occujpations. Submit interview outline^ 

• prior to completing the task, , 

d) Compare assignments a and b to factor out areas of 
yiterest to the student, . 

e^ Develop a writt^ plan to help a secondary sciejice student 
with particular int^re^ts and abilities to explore possibl 
occupations, ' 

3. Introduce , the concept infusion of career education: 



a) . Demonstrate seA*eral career^ education curriculum guides, 

b) Help student^^^ write sampl^ career education units. 
Assignments: 

a) Develop^ fareer education component for*a secondary^ 
science instructional unit 

b) Describe and ilfUstrate prdceduxes by which career 
education CQu\d be infused, into several given 

^^ecofidary" science, topics, ' [ , ♦ 

RESOURCES . \ I. 



BoQks : 



Hoyt, K. B, Career Education for Gifted and- Talented . 
Students, Salt Lake City, Utah: Olympus Publishing Co,, 



197^, 



Dictionary of Occlipational Titles , Vol, I, II,, U*S, 
Governme^nt printing-office. 
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2* - In8tru(^tlonal Resources: 
Career 



Ryan. 



s 

Education and Maine. Edwar4 G* Johnson, Charles W. 



Bureau of Vocational Education, State Department of 



Education, 1973. 



/'Strai^t Answers on, Career Education." Kenneth'B. Hoyt, 

Associate Conoiissioner for Career Education, U.S.O.E., 
'.Washington, D, C* , , 

» * "Occupations for Stfudents, with Skiirand Training in the 
.Educat^.on Field" developed by'Charle^W. Ryan, University 
of Maine, .Orono, 1976, . » <; 

Qgcupatibnal Posters . Gerald Hinckley, 58 Main Street, • 
Poultney,\Verinojit . 

Giildance Monograph Series IX: Career Education *and the ^ 
Curriculum , Jgited by Sh^elly.C. Stone, and Bruce Shettzer^ ^ ^ 
' xPurdue UniveiJJiLtyj Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A Gqide to HeaJ^C^^etrai in Maine . Health Council of Maine, 
Augusta, Maine, 1974. , - , ^ 

Carfeer Education Curriculum Guide . Indiana State Department 
' 6f Public Instruction. Harold H. Negley, Superintendent, 
1973. 

EVALUATION ' ' 

To receive credit for completion of the unit, all assigntt^nta 
must be. judged satisfactory by the instructor'. For an assignment, 
to be deemed satisfactory it must be complete, aAd meet the unit 
objectives. • 
XIME CONSTRAINTS 

The unit is part of an individually paced methodis course. ^ 
After the first .orientation meeting, the studeDt^ill have the- 
semester to complete the unit along with the r^lfaainder of the 
course. > 
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ORIENTATION TO CAREER AWARENESS IN ^ 
^ ' LIFE SCIENCES AKD AGRICULTURE 
Winston Pullen, Associate Dean, Ufe Sciences and' Agriculture 



INIRODUCTION ' V * 

fhe focus of the following iifiit is orientation of studedts^ 
to alternative career tjptions vithin the Ccfllege of Life Science^ 
and Agriculture. The activities are planned to provide exploratory 
experiences so that students can learn about occupational clusters 
'e.g. agribusiness. The ejl:pected outcome is that students vill have 
greater self and career ;avareness regarding future plans. 

GOALS ' ' - . ' 

' Goals of this ujfnit are for st^adents to: ^ 

/ 

1> evaluate abilities, interests,* strengths and weaknesses in 
tejrms of self awareness 

* \ - 

2. investigate the educational programs at U>iD with special 
reference to Life Sciences and Agriculture (1^) 



3, expl^re^^^^the^scope of occupations related to the program 
offerings in LSA 

OBJECTIVES ' ' 

Objectives of this unit are for students to: 

/ 

1. identify reasons for participating in career education ' 

2. develop understanding of the meaning of work and its - 
relationship to careers, occupations and vocations 

» < 

3. evaluate self to determine abilities, interests, strengths 
and weaknesses 

4. describe the (15) major occupational* clusters 

5. investigate career fields and occupations 

6. determine entry level requirements 

7. employ decision-^making skills * 
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A. 



izArning activities 

1. Orientation of program: 



a« dj.scuss reasons for career education 

b* ' identify objectives to be accomplished 

c. state the meaning of vork and its relationship^o 
careers, occupations, vocatio;>s 

1. Student self-evaluation: 

a« explain process'of self identification (where you are,* 
where you want to go, and ste*ps ^ between) * 

b« complete testa such as the Strongs-Campbell Intefest 
Inventory, Self-Directed Search, etc. - 

c* interpret test/evaluation results in- preparing a ' , 
^ self-analysis report " - ^ 

3. Study of major occupatipnal clusters 

4* Entry leyel job description: ' ^ . 

. a* examine one descrifition or business not previously 
familiar with 



b* report on personal visitation 



5* • Review of educational offerings ^t UMO 

6« Educational/occupational seitainats: 

a. organize seminars with an experienced leader to 
handle each session 



/ 



b* include eight areas: 



Biology 

Animal Science 

Plant and Soil Sciences^ 

Agricultural Engineering 

Agricultural and Resource Economic J 

Recreation ^nc] Park Management/ 

Natural Resource Mai^glemeAt 
Forestry and Wildlife 
Huhafi Development 
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7. *^Rap^ session educational/occupational opportunities 

J* 

.RESOURCES ' \; > ' * 

1. Assessment Instruxnegts : 

V ^ Strong-Campbell Int^erest Inventory . Palo Alto, Cal.i 
Consulting Psychologists Pres^, 1976. 

Self Directed Search , Consulting Psychologists .Press, Inc 
Palo Alto, Cal., 1973.^ ^ ^ n 

2, Instructional Resources: . a 



ard^, tvo types of evaluation; 



Educatiot^al and Community Resource Persons 
EVALUATiqN 

This ytii^kis orientr* 

1. ^ se^f evs»iuation 

2. program evaluation 
TIME CONSTRAtOTS 



This uni> may be infused tjiroug 



minute periods* 




out a aemestei; by 50 



A folUwership training program 

.Dorla Schumacher, Director UpwaA Bound 



IHTROPOCTION 



••You can influence your boss /so you can 'get more satisfaction 
» / ■ ^ - ^ 

out of work!"- ' ' 

- V 

An bareness of the» rree^ for this unit comes front four years* 

0 

experience in conducting sta'ff training progr^s for Upward B9und 
summer staffj^nd seeing first hand the painful difficulty college 



students have in making the transition from, the role of student to 

I ■ ^ ' ' . K 

the tole or jprofessional vorkej. Pertiaps this unit, which presents 

introductory* organizational 'concepts and basic, wcrk-related husLan 

relttion^ arkills^ co]LlH substantj.aily .recktce young workers' and 

their supeFvrisord' headaches by decreasing confusion and. conflict 

between them, and^ thus increase*^^he potential ^r the yDunc 

professional's si^^cess« 

The 18 session unit is designed for undergraduates preparing for' 
professional careers in orgAizations such schools, agencies, ^ 
government, and private occupations. The unit can also be 
adapted for use in staff training for pre- professionals ot^-parfi- 
professionals in summer- programs such as Upward Bo'und, Freshman 
Orientation, and ori-cainpus' institute^ ^f v a^ ous sorts that might 
be staffed by college students. 

TJhe emphasis in most organizational training programs i$ on 
the skills of relating in a^"dowrtward" direct ion, -^pervisor to 
toployee; Teacher to student, counselor to client. The professional 
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worker,- when armed with the appropriate unde^rstandings, empathy," 
and assettiveness, can influence things' in "upwards" directions, 
can inf licence the quality of the relationship with supervi/or or 
administrator, and thus increase the amount of -recognition and 
< satisfaction he or she can derive from the work environment, It^ 
is the intent of this training program to focus on the ^following: 

^ 1. Career Education Concepts: \ 

. . ' ^ > / 

* ^mployability SRills ^ . \ - 

Skill Awareness >^ ^ ^ 

Self Awareness 

2. Human relations and communications 'skills needed in the modern 
organization: more specifically on the cri ticaL supervisor- 
emptbyee relatiojishi|)- 

The development of this unit is a result of examining: 

1. Teach^rNand counselor training ''program's that focus on developing 
skills fot effective teacher-student or counselor-x:lient 
relationsMps. ^ 

Organizational development programs that focus on training 
the supervisor in supervisory skills* 

3. Anti-aut'horitarian attitudes carried over fronl adolescence 
to early worlo experiences among young workers. 

4\ Work relktionship conflicts that'^develop from values conflicts, 
' . often between autonomy and cooperatioiv^alues. ..^ 

'The most cofepetent 'and well-trained teacher, counselor, or 

ytther professional worker who relates poorly *to authority riskp 

cfontinuing professional failure. Human relations^ understandings 

and communications skills are tools the professional cajt u^ in ♦ 

an active way ^o develop effective relationsHlps^-lfcith supirvisors , 

increasing the chances of achieving personal ^balV|v|p^d satisff ^ction, 

and fulfillment in work. * . ,1 

1 1 s ■ ■ ■ 
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It is also asBumed that: ' ! 

1* Every modern organization, including the school, is made up, 
* p£, vertical levels connected by the basic supervisor-employee 
'relationship. . 

2, The supervisor has certain responsibi-ljtie^, in "downwards""" 
directions. The supervisee has certain responsibilities to 
carrjijbut assigned work. ^ 



3. Performance is evaluated primarily by the supervisor and that 
^ff-ectiveness is often what the supervisor perceives. 'The 
employee also has responsibility for the quality of th^ 
supervisor-employee relationship and can influence th3«y 
.he or she is seen by a supervisor in an active way. 

GOALS 

1. To increase the participants' knowledge of the world of work. 

2. To improve the employability bf the participitnts by increasing 
^ hulnan relatiot^ and «>mnmnicat4ons skills, understandings of 

work relationships, ability to empathize with supervision, 
— and awareness of their own skill levels in these areas. 

OBJECTIVES , - ' 

The following objectives provide instruc.tional direction for"" 
this unit: 

1. The student ^ill demonstrate an understanding 'of work roles 
and re lationlships by designing an 'organizational chart for 
an organization in the student's, chosen field, showing role 
definitio^s,V decision-^making levels, communications ' flow. 

V ♦ • 

2. The student will demonstrate an understanding of^the concerns 
and values of a supervisor- by reporting on the results of an 
interview with a supervisor. 

3. The student ^11 demonstrate orally o|^ in writing the ability 
to communicat? effectively to a supervisor a woflc-related 
problem, an achievement, a complaint, a personal need, and 
appreciation for something the supervisor^ has done. 

4. The^student will denwnstrate an awareness of hisor'her own 
work values and attitudes toward authority by writing an 
autobiographical essay. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



The activities provide both didactic and experiential y 
exercises: " ■ 

lA* Lecture and discussion of^organizational structures, ^readings 
^ in organizational theory; the organizational chart; the* ^ 
organizational structure of the University, college, oiw 
school. « , ' » ' 

B. Lecture and discussion of organizational concepts, responsi- 
* bilities, roles, relationships. [ ^ 

C. Groyps' development of an organizational chart for the 

institution they are attending. 

•* ' • . 

y 

D. Observations and analyses of students'* ovn decision-making 
roles, and observations and analyses of , their own communications 
patterns*: direction, purpose , numbers. 

E. -Researdi' into the type of 'organlzaXion in which students 
want to work, mapping its orgahizatibnal structure* 



2A; Lecture, discussipn of the supervisor-employee ^elationshi 



and differing roles and .responsibilities. 



B. Gues^gpeaker(s) : presentation' atid discussion of experiences 
with supervision and Supervisors. 

C. Films of supervisor-employee dialogues, e.g. "Performance 
Appraisal/] 

3. Work communications exercises from Communication on the Job 
and The Handbook for Group Facilitators : * * ' 

A. Role-playing ^ ' ' 

B. Listening skills 

C. Reinforcement 

• / 

D. Feedback 

^ ( \ 

4A* Analysis of students^ own individual performance standards, 
] work values, communications strengths and weaknesses through 

self-interviews and values clarification exercises. 

4 , A 

B. writing autobiographies describing students relationships 
to authority figures In their lives. / ^ 
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RESOURCES » ( ' , 

To coftduct this unit* the faHowing materials are needed: 
' - \ ^ ^ 

It. Books: These are xnanagemen&ori^ated vhich is part of the 
problem--but they do provide insight* into the 
supervisor's perspectives, problems, and vork values,. 
' ' and they can Jbe adapted -for skills traihing in 
. ' relating "upwards." \ 

Buening^ C, Communicating on the Job , Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co,, 1974, (A communications workbook 
approach; ideaa for exercises 

HarrfsT^O. Managing-People at Work: Concepts and Cases in ^ 
Interpersonal Bfihavior , Santa Barbara, Cal*: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc, , 1976. (For sample organizationa'iTcharts 
• and basic concepts of supervision^ any good basic text will 
^o.) , . 

James, M. and John, T, The 0,K. Boss. , Reading, Mass.r 
Addison-Wesiey Pubtishing Co,, 1975/ (A transactional analysis 
model of supervisor-emplpyee communications and relationships,) 

^ "'Kellogg, M, ' When Man 'and tfanager Talk,.. A Casebook , Houston, 
Texasu Gulf Publishing Co,, 1969, (A sexist title, but useful 
for sample dialogues between supervisor and employee.) 

2. Instructional Resources: . 

Pfeiffer, J^, and Jones, J, The 1972 Annual Handbook for 
Group Facilitators, _ Iowa City/ Iowa: University Associates, 
1972, "Supervisory Attitudes: the X-Y Scale," p', 67; 

''Interpersonal Relationships Rating Scale," p, 73; 

"Frustrations and Tensions Worksheet," p.' 7, 

Sample Performance ^Evaluation for Professional Employees: 
Can be obtained from local University or College Personnel 
officer, 

» ■• 
"Performance Appraisal." Bevery Mills, Cal, • Roundtable 
Films, Inc, . , . 

Suggested Resource Persons, e,g, director of personnel within 
an instiitutey administrative person and a professional employ^. 

EVALUATION 

' 1. Quia on i^ganizational and communications concepts, * 
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2. Written assignments: ^ ^ * 

A- Report op prganizational structure ol", organization in 
which student plans to votk\ ' ' 

Autobiographical essay. , 

TIME CONSTRAINTS * ' ' ^ 

This unit requires approximately 18 one-hour sessions. 
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ETHICS , M0RAI5 AND VALUES IN THE WORID OF WORK 
^ Frank Vitro, Counselor Education 

" . • r 

.INTEIODUCTIOSI ' f 

* It appearsi reasonably clear that among society s emerging goal 
directions^ career education and the promotion of career development 
have very high priority. If these' goals are to be/^^fined in part 
by sound academic preparation .plus apprctoriate experiential training, 
then many post-secondary programs are in a position to pjrovide ^ 
major impetus for achieving^^ese goals^ Colleges, vocational 
schools, and other post-secondatry^institutions should be .invest igat- ^ 

■ / - 

*iu^ with intensified interest idea« and innovations in caree^education 
tha^ could be infused* into existing programs. 

One dimension of career ed ideation which has remained relatively 
unexplored is the issue of ethical. tbnaiict in the world of work. 
It ^ generally assumed ^hat one of the primary ob^H^tives^ of 
career educa/tion is to promot^^evelopment of t4ie individual to 
the extent that he may engage in work that is satisfying to himself 
as^wevtlias beneficial to society, . ITnfortunately , the benefit to 
society is often given only secondary importance in thfe world of 
work as evidence^ by recurrent incidents of expedl-ency, egotism, 
over-emphasis of profit motivS and other questionable values. ^ ^ 
The typical- Result, can be fou^d in the increased numbers of ' 
violations o^ethical practices and a grea.ter propelnsity to dJLshones^ 
behavior in many quarters of business and industry. The Watergate ' 

■ ' ■ " , . ■ / , 

investigations and the consumer advocacy campaigns^ of Ra^h^ader 
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'repr^^ent a trend toward increased public scrutiny of and intervention 
in the matters of politics, business and a; host of other public 
service occupations.. Sensitivity to consumer needs, rights and 
opinion^, is essential to business and ^ professional personnel if 
they are to' adhere to j^gh ethical standards in the delivery of 
services or products to the public. 

Most college graduates — whether* they have been Jtrained in 
education, natural sciences,'' engineering or business administration — 
eventually secure pesitions in some profession .or 'a br-anch Vf 

industry where they inevitably confront human problems that involve 

) _ < 

ethical or moral decisions. Too often the neophyte -entering the 

world of work is acJequately prepared in the knowledge and skills ^ 

related to his chosen career, but is lacking in the values and 

ethical sta'nciards required to preserve his per&on^:^- integrity and 

to fulfill his humanitairian responsibilities. Such- naivete ' 

sometime? results in the young worker making occupational deci'sion^s 

based ofi expedient sejlf-ir^ifirest rather than ^tional altruism. 

. Some Basic^ Assumptions : ' ^ - 

1. Tjjat- the human intellect can identify and comprehend certain 
fundamental ethical principles which wilL provide order and 
reasorf to man's social and moral existence. 

2. That" the study of career, ethics and morality in the world 

of "work, will l»ad to improved understanding about fu'hdamexital 
"goodneis" and "evil" of occupational fcehavior in the light 
of na.tura'l reason^ ^ 

3. That one^s j^ccupational behavior can and should be based on 
rational ^iltruistic morality. ^nd a concern for' ethical 

^ standards, thus promoting the integrity'of the worker. 
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4, That effective work habits and favorable attitudes toward 

work can and should be fostered during the formal Educational 
experiences of the learner. 

The versatility of this module is 'evidenced by it^ adaptability to 

* • 

a wide variety of post-secondary academic and vocational programs • 
It, could be introduced as to integral component of any undergraduate' 
program or pre'*p»ofessional preparation. Each profession or 
occupational area would focus upon those ethic^^ problems ,and issues 
that are common to that specific area. For exac^Ie, programs such.. 

4 

as engineering, nursing, education, business administration, etc., 

would each have a unique unit on ethical concerns of its area. 

The module could also be introduced to conmunity business and industry 

* 

in the form of in-service training for employees and .professionals. 
GOALS ^ ^ ' ' 

1. * Improved student awareness of the impact of personal behavior 
on other people. 

2r Increased student recognition of the contributions and abuses 
of specific .occupations to the goals of individuals, grpups 
and society. ^ 

3. Strengthened student convictions about the necessity of high 
personal ethi<:al stiandards in meeting societal* needs by 
prbducts delivered, service^ rendered and responsil^ilities 
carried out in the world of work.^ ^^"^ 

4. Heightened student respect for honest work with the realization 
that the quality and productivity of one's wopk may influence 

^the overall status of their particular occupation or profession 
as well as that of society in general* 

OBJE^IVES ' > ' 

♦ 

• Sttidents will: 

1. a) Identify, discuss and evaluate their own personal abilities, 
Iknitations, interests, goals and values with competent 
others who can provide accurate and reliable feedback about them. 
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* ^'b« Demonstrate generally effective conmunication skills 

(expressive as well as receptive). - ^ 

c. Expre^'s favorable attitudes about themselves, 

d. Demons trater awareness of own current, interests, values 
and abil^.ties that may affect career decisions, 

e. Recognize' responsibilities .for^ own behaviors; understand 
and accept consequences of actions, *^ , 

2, ' a, Demohst'rate knowledge and understanding of the majo^ 

responsibilities to the general public of a wide variety 
J of occupations .. * 

b. R^co^ize. dhd r^espect consumer protection policies and 
pra/til^es, 

c. Seek information about careers and occupations congruous 
with th^ir personal /values systems such as service to 
others cofitributing po the solutions of conHnunity, 

.political and ecological problettfs. ' 
» ♦ 

d. Identify and discuss the uses and, abuses of power and 
' authority; express and defend minority viewpoints 

constrtfctively and or to change undesirable attitudes, 

e. Recognize and appreciate efforts and accomplishments of ♦ 
'.others that -merit .acknowledgement ; respect'and encourage- 

others who attempt to -achieve to the best of their abilit]^. 

*» 

3. a. Identify methods of maintaining ethical standards of 

conduct in ocQijpations , '^professions -and businesses; 
recognize and jimder^tand differences in ethical 
responsibilities'within various occupational families; 
compare personal career choice to desired ethical 
standards and identify discret)encies giving treasons for 
possible incongruities,* 

b. Anticipate and respond to th g needs an d expec tations_^^o^^ 
, " clients afncj consumers, and adapt Detiavlor accortfingly ; 

attempt/touitd"erstand viewpoints of others; demonstrate 

■ =^ility tp resolve^ differences and compromise in order to 

"reach agreements and solutions, 

c. Criticize dCipl^ticdlly and objectively the work of others 
offer constructive remedial suggestions; counsel fellow 
workers to promote ^improvement and development. 
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/ • ' . 

Elicit improved efforts from others by good example^ 
encouragement adi enthusiasm, 

4, a. Identify types of occupations most likely to satisfy their 
personal interests and values, while allowing Que to serve 
others; specify those job characteristics important' toK 
the. inidividual. 



b, Per form -rassigned tasks to the best of one's abilities i 
without wasting time and effort; accept responsibility 
for one's own behavior and accept consequences of actions^ 



* c. Avoid infringement on rights of others; ayoid damaging 
property or feelings 'of others; follow through on 
conmitments to others; exercise caution, for own and* 
other's safety, 

d. Attend to and obseTve rules ^and regulations and carry out 
established policies and procedures; tac^t^ully question 
and^ attempt to change those that seem unfair by consensu^ 
of opinion, 

e« Acknowledge and admit mistakes or work of inferior qiiality; 
understand that poor work or inferior product may caiise 
the loss of customers or clients; check accuracy; complete'^ 
ness and quality^of work, 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES- 

!• Topics- and Issues for Discussion:"^ 

a. Deceptive practices and dishonesty in the world of wo]^ - 
"The Ripdf 7 

b. Fairness- in pricing goods or services ^ / 

c. Responsibility,- commitment, and pride in work 

d. Elements of effective hu&an relations (altruism, em^iathy, 
conpunicative skillrs, etc.) . /m 

e. Decision-making sjtills . * T 

f. Restoration of the work ethic and prodjjotlvlty 

g. Client and consunfer protection practices . 

h. Confidentiality - laws and issues ^ 

i. Conflict - resolution training 
J, Self -Awareness - skills, limitations and values 
k. Conscience, laws and obligations 

2, Instructional Strategies' 

a. 'Lecture and other didactic instruction 

b, Small^^and Urge grotq) discussion 
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^ c. Case-study analysis ' 

d. Experiential Activities - field, obserya^tions, role 
playing, simulation games, responses to video taped 
vignettes, and empathy training. ' ^ 

e. Values clarification procedures , 

' . - . ■ ) 

RESOURCES ^ ^ 

1. Books: 

^American Psychologic^ Association Ethi-Cs Manua\^ * 

Aronfreed, J. Conduct and Conscience . New York: Academic 
Pfess, 196S. 

i 

.Casteei; J. D. and Stahl, R. J> Value Clarification in the 
^ Classroom .' Goodyear Press, 19T5. • - ' 

Durkheim, E. Moral Education . New 'York: Free Press, 1961. 

Kohlburg, 'L. and Turiel, E. Moral Developmehr and Moral 
Education in Lesser G. Psychology and Educational Practice . 
Chicago: Scott-Foresman, 1971. - \ . 

Waddington, C. H. The Ethical Anical . Chicago: University 
i * of Chicago Pre^s,^ 1967. , ^ 

2. 'Articles; ^ * • 

Hogan, R. and Dickstein, E.^ / Measure of Moral Values. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology , 197^ 29, 2W-214. 

• Rest; J.; Cooper, D. ; Coder, R. ; Mdsang, J., and Anderson, D. 
Judging the Important Issuea in Moral DiJreigmas - An Objective 
Measure. Developmental ^ychology . 1974, 10, 491-5&1. 

3. Instructional Resources * - • ^ 

Film "Chil^ Who Cheats" - Holt, jlineha'rt and IJinston 
Fi^ - ''l^^fal Development" - C.M.R. Corporation 
Fim on Milgram Studies of Blind Obedience 
^nvited community resource persons. , 

EVALUATION^ * 

A. Of Learner: 

, i; Cognitive assessment - (paper/pencil testff) ^ 
2. Skill assesstovent by obsfervation V — 

^ 3. Affective eval^tion - (attitude change instruments, etc.) 
4.' Student self evaluation 

jl A? ^3 

\ 
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B. fi ^ Program "and Instructor: 



1. Student evaluatlpn of progr^ effectiveness 

2« Peer evaluations ' 

3« Self evaluation ^ 

4^ Employer's critique 

TDE CONSTKAINTS - ' • 

The recomnended time frame for this unlt^uld be ^to 8 Ik 

hour sessions* However, the unit is .amenable- to any course time 



allocation from a few class piriods to an entire semester cow^€b. 
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CAREER Ea)UCA*rK)N AND THE MASTER'S LEVEL STUDENT IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Lenore H. Worcester ,* Special Education-' ^ 



INTRODUCTION 

Many college of education students view their one- year master's 
prqgrams as prepar'Sftion solely for a teaching profession, Mas'ter'^V 
level students in social educatij^n have similar views. The r 
student equates the education program and degree synonymously with 
a teaching role. While this equation holds true for some it should 
not be a rigid standard Teaching for some may be i^n ill chosen 
profession; for others, 'while being appropriate', it may not be 
attainable due to a surplus of teachers in a particular community. 
The purpose of this unit is to assi/t special education majors in 
becoming aware of alternative careers in their field, 
GOAL 

In order to marKe' a successful career choice it is important 

that individuals^ fcecome more aware. o^ themselves. It is also 

necessary to be aware of the practical day to day functioning 

associated with particular career choices. Since we are in an 

I 

ever changing Cechno logical society it is realistic to view our ^ 
career choices with an eye towards the powerful law of supply and'" 
demand. Concurrently, students should become aware of vertical 
and l^brizdntal job options or alternatives to the teaching 
profession, \ 



^ 
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In sum/ students should: - • ' 

1. Be^come more aware of self ^ f 

2« Become^ iware of what teaching involves " 
3% Become Vware of vertical and horizontal Job options 
OBJECTIVES 

U The student will be a1)le to identify four (4) specific facts 
about self as revealed by interest inveijtory scores. 

The student will be able to identify five (5) occupational 
characteristics of the teaching role. 

3. The student will be able to identify three (3) possible job 
options consistent with the current level of training and 
the knowledge gained from objective one. 

4. The student will be able to identify three^ (3) possible job 
option»^hat coyld be obtained with a limited amount of 
additional training. . \ z , 

I£ARNING ACTIVITIES ' * 

f 

1. The student will complete the following assessment instruments 

-I 

A. Strong Campbell Vocational Intiarest Inventory . 

B. Study of Values by Allport, Vernon -and Lindzey. 

The result of these scales will be reviewed with the 
counseling staff, student, aiid the college instructor. 

2. The student will become familiar with and be able to utilize 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook in exploring possible job . 
options. 



3. The student will become familiar with and be able to utilize 
the Aaodbook of Job Facts in exploring possible job options. 



. *'The student will discuss th^ concept of occupational clusters 
* and then examine the 15 Oocupational Clusters developed by 
the U. S. Office of Education.- 
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5. The student vill make a chart depictitig the persdnal orientations 
^ich represent life styles and. patterm of relationships between 

.^he individual and his' world as they relate to the^Public Service 
Job Cluster. For example^ teaching is a highly social, profession 
yet the student prefelrs to work alone. - 

6. Four to five resource consultant^ will discuss ^h^ir work in 
class. One guest will be a past graduate of ' the program. Thes^' ' 
jobs will be both vertical and horizontal to the main occupation ' 
of- teaching, e.g/, educational consultant^Jbook company represen- 
tative, educatignal organizatii^n staff, ^cial worker,' tester, 
materials developer. 

RESOURCES 

1. Books: 

Murphy, J. ed. Handbook of Job Facts . Chicago,- II. : 
Guidance Publications and.-&eisdces Dept. of Science 
Research Associates, 1963. 

Occupational Outlook Jiandbook . Washington, D.C. : U.S. Dept. of 

Commerce, Bef'eau of Labor Statistics, 1976-1977. 

« •» ' 

2. Instructional Resources: ^ » 
Career Counseling Center UMO 

Guests from community ^ 

3. Handout: 

Ryan, C. W. ''Occupations^ for* Students vith Skills aqd Training 
in the Education Field/* University of Maine, at Orono, 1975. 

4. Assessfnent Instniments: 

Strong-'Campbell Interest Inventory , Palo Alto, Cal. : * 
Consulting Psychologists Press, 4976. 



EVALUATION , ^ , - - 

1. Each student will list at -least four. (4)-'personality and 
^ vocational interest characteristics as revealed by the 
~ personality and interest inventor-ies taken at the Career 
Counseling Center and indicate whether each i5 a strength 
or weakness vis-a-vis classroom teaching of special 
education teachers. f 
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2. Each student .will identify three (3) lateral job options 
and two (2) vertical job options consistent wi^h his 
personality and vocational interest traints._ 

3« 'Each student will identify the major characteristics of 
each job discussed by the guest participants. 

TIME CCWSTRAINTS _^ ^ 

Three college class s^esslons which meet once^a week for 

three hours. 
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APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY ' 
Jon I. Young, Educational Psychology, Education 

INTRODUCTION * • 

One of the major impediments to integrating career education 
in academic content is lack of understanding of the how and the 
what of career development. This unit Wxll respond to these 
issues in a two-fold procedure. 

You will explore a career development technique called 
interviewing which should help you acquire career information 
which can then be integrated in your class. Additionally, this^^- 
technique will serve as a vehicle for examining the "career 
cluster" concept and provide yoi^ students with the opportunity, 
of developing cJareer decision patterns based on accurate informa- 
tion. 

Using this approach gives you, the teacher,^ two options. 
First, if your academic area Includes^aTs^usslons of human inter^ 
action then the interviewing technique can be employed as a 
method of involving your. students in various interpersonal situations^ 

Secondly, if your academic, area does ^^t specifically involve 
human interaction you can use the technique as a means of crating 
relevance between the student's claaswork and the world of work. 
In the process of doing this yothwill also acquire valuable informa- 
tion about related careers that you can subsequently use to illus- 
trate your lessons. 
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The unit is designed to serve as a model for integrating a 
career -development concept within an academic structure. At the 
same time th^ participant will develop a career education skill* 
interviewirfg, which can be used to collet career information and 
taught to students to facilitate their career decision^making . 

« 

GCALS 

To facilitate the integration of career ^education in academic 
courses. " . ' 

OBJECTIVES 

The following objectives will provide direction for learner 

activi|:ies: * 

>. 

1« Each ^Hudent will conduct ^two occupational interviews, one in 
each of two different occupational clusters, and report his/he 
finding to the class. 

2. Each student will develop^an academic lesson plan, in his/her 
teaching area, which integrates or relates to at least one 
occupational concept or skill. 

Concepts to be learned are as follows: 

1. Career clustering is a procedure whei^eby related career | 
fields can be defined and examined. 

2. Career interviews are communications between ^o persons ^ 
with the purpose of determining what a particular career 
entails. ^^^^ 

3. An occupation is^a primary paid work role^ ^ 

4. Occupational concept is the information needed to ' 
successfully engage in a specific occupational activity. 

5. Occupational skill is a talent needed' to successfully 
engage in ^^speciflc occupational activity. 

6. Lesson plan is an outline of a proposed academic activity . 
" the purpose of which is to produce a chapge in behavior or 

understanding. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

The fol loving activities vere deve^( 
1 and 2: 




support objectives 



lA 



Attend class discussion on the elements of career education* 
B. Discuss examples of interview forms. 
C« Attend class discussion on interviews. \ 



D. Organize a team with three other students arid develop^ 
an interview instrument. 



E. Attend demonstration on interviewing_ 
F 
G 



Attend class discussion^^c career clusters. 



Examine handout on career related clusters. 
H. Read Career Education in Maine.' 
I 



Read Youthful Maine Worker?; An Exploratory Study. 
J. Read The Essential Profession.- . ' • 



K. Identify .two different occupations and set up an * . 
interview with someone employed in each area. 

L. Given randomfy selected occupations, ^^entify the nost 
apf)ropriate cluster, ^ • 

2A. Examine sample lesson plang. - ^ 

B. AttJ^d class discussion on writing Idsson plans^ 

C. Work through the Self Instruction Package" on Leafhing 
Activity Packages (L.A.P.). 

D. Discuss your lesson plan with at least tw<xptheif students 
and note their reaction:^ - . * ^ . 

^ T- ' * 

EVALUATION • - , ' * 

1, Siibmit a rfeport on two interviews that illustrate: (a) how 
the interview was- arranged; (b) types of questions asked"to , 
.include general and specific examples; (c) termination of the 
interview; (d) summary of cognitive and affective skills :* , 
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required in the occupation; <e) types, of academic subjects 
most'appropriajte for* teaching the cognitive and affective 
skills identified, ^ ^ y ^ 

2. SLubmlt: an a^cademic lesson plan that integrates at least one 
bf die elements' of career education into the academic content. 
Be sure to staie clearly: (1) the objegfive'of the lesson; - 
(2) the rationale^ for it^^ implementation; (3) the activities 
in nhich^the students vill engage; . the method of evaluating 
^student peifformances* 

RESOUHdES 



4b' * 

1. Books: ... • ^ 

c • • ft 

Gardiner, D. C. "Career Education" The Essential Profession 
. editect by M. B. Scott . Stanford, Cal.j Greylbck Publishers, 
1976.. * • > - 

« 

•Johnson, G,, Ryan, C. W. , Butzow, J. Career "EggCfti on Sf 
, Malne* Curriculum Guide forggareer Education IC^12 , Orotio", 
Mer College of Education,' Ur^ersity of Maine at Orono, 1973, 

Kuasman, F, S, and Macjaaac, T. Guidelines fcTr Writing a 
Learning Package^ Antigonish, ^ova Scotia; Cashet Printing 
and Pub li sbijfg Ltd , , 1974. ^ 

Drunmond, R. & Skaggs;^T. Youthtul Maine Work<Krs > Augl^sta, 
Maine: Bureau of Vocatior\al Education, State Department of 
Education and Cultural, Services, 1972. 

2. Handouts: . 

. J^an, C. ''Occupations for Students with SMill and Training 
4S the Education Field/; University of Maine.at Orono,- 1975, ' 

TIME CCMISTRAXNrI'' . , ^ * 

This u;iii: is designed to be completed within' six hours of 

instructirOD plus the time Required Tjj/ the out- of- class activities. 
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OCCUPATION'S FOR jaTUDbN'^S WITH SKILL AMD TKAlNlNU IN j-HE tlDUCArlQK i'ltUD 
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HUSSON COLLEGE 

The following insttuctional units are intended for 
^ use in business education and business 
^ administration, and may be adaptible - 
to' other academic areas. 
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■ '.APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCAnON IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Bryant Bean, Business Education . 
Diana Besudoin, Business Education 
, t Do lore? Renaud, Business Education » 

^ : ' . ' ■ 

INTRODUCTION , * • ' 

The* piitpose of this unit is to improve college students' 
decision-making skills which lead ^them to the exploration of careers 
that are compatible with their stated interests and tiemonstrated 
abilities^ The average U.S. college ^student' has had little or no 
practical experience that enables, him to relate his decision- 
making abilities to t"he development of attitudes and skills that 
are associated with his/her own career development. It is expected 
that activities ia this unit would be infused throughout one 
semester's work to allow for the' compilation and analys^is.of 
information. This student |j^deavor would Be^ e^^uitalent in grade 
value to an acceptable tera report':^ ^ 

The suggested activities may adapted in business teacher 



education at' the following: - ' ' % 

1. AWAKENESS level foe freshmen \dio have not decided career, 
goals, (Psy 110 Psychology of ^Personal Adjustment) . 

2. .EXPLORATION leVeVf^r ^p^qmores/ juniors thfbugh a formal 

' practicum, or volunteer work experience (Ed 200 Practicum in 
Education). ^; 



\ 



3. PREPARATION l-eveX for seniors enrolled in student teaching 
or cooperative wpr^ experiences (Ed 301,^^304, 306 Methods 
''Classes and Ed 401 S^ud^nt Teaching). 



GOALS 

2^ 



The activities in this ynit are designed to help the studen^ 
gather and' analyze objective and subjective information abput hia/her 
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own career interests. Based upon this infomation the student 

will plan a pi^gram ta reach hiVher career goals* It is hoped that 

the student will appreciate the many factdrs involved in^oaking 

< 

career decisions and be able to apply what has been learned in 
this unit to subsequent' career decisions. It is expected that 
the college student will better understand the relationship of 
his/her college preparation to the^ world of- work. 
OBJECTIVES 

1. Within the first two weeks of the semester the learner will 
complete the Strong-'CampbeE Interest Inventory or similar 
interest inventory to ^examine the categories arid select, with 
the assistance of the instructor, the highest. /ranking interest 
category. / 

2. The learner will interview a minimum of five people currently 
employed to determine,, through self-analysis and comparison, 
areas of concern where commonalities and/or disparities occur 
between student? s identified and expressed interests and actual 
performances observed on the job. %^ 

3. The^Learner will research appropriate sources tb determine 
future employment opportunities in higher selected interest * 
area. 

4. The learner will prepare a written report (minimum of two 
pages) sunanarizing the career information' gathered from the 
interest inventory, interviewing, and shadowing experiences. 

5. The learner will design a program of action/study, in 
cooperation with the advisor, to meet interest, abilities 
and actual career requirements. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES-v^ 

The following activities are suggested: 

1. Eacli learner who participates in this unit will take the 
interest inventory not later than 'the second week^f the 
semester. The test will be acbiinistered and scoreAjby" the ^ 
-appropriate college bureau authorized and equipped to 
administer a standardized testing program. 
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' t ■ . 

As .soon as the interest inventory has been scored and 
returned, the. instructor, iW^^conference with each individual* 
student/ will examine the categories of the inventory. The 
Strong-CampbelJL Inventory includes the following cat^gofri^es: 
Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, Social, Conventional, 
Enterprising, j - * , 

The studjent will select that c-ategory wh£ch contains hia^her 
highest score. In case of a tie, the student will decide ' 
which category and score to examine,- 

Each student' should select and obtain permission to interview 
five people ^A\o currently are employed in the career category 
under Examination- The student will use the interview 
instrument entitled "Career Information Questionnaire," Hff 1, - 

The completion of th^e interview^ should not extend beyond 
the second month of tne course in which this unit is used. 

Each studept will then, select one of the five interviewees and 
obtain proper authorization to shadow that person for a day* 

Each learner will consult relevant sources to determine future 
employment opportunities in the selected interest area. Thes« 
resoucces could injclude library reference? such as the Occu-^ 
pational Outlook Handbook , or agencies such as the l^cal 
gmployment Security Commission office. . , 

The ^learner should hi careful to distinguish between short- 

tenn and long-range templo3nnent opportunities as well as the 

geographical limitations of Job opportunities in the respective 
area^^f student interest. 

The completed student report will include: 

a. Statement of the problem showing what you proposed to do, 
why and how you did so. 

b. A sunm^rizaticJn of findings from your Strong^Campbetj^ 
Interest Inventory* or similar interest inventory, 

c. An pverview/'of the occupational outlook in the job area 
.you selected, (Consult Occupational Outlook Handbook and 
^other sources), . , »^ 



summarization of findings obtained from the five interf 
views together with findings obtaijied from the day of 
shadowing one of these interviewees. 
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e. ;The Self-Analysis Statement pertaining to th€b following 

_cate_gories: . 

1) Areas vhere disparity exists between the student's . 
. expressed interests in work as compared with a r^pprt 

obtained from-^perlettted persons interviewed and/or 
shadowed* - " ^ f 

2) Areas wtere there is no di^rity between the student's 
expressed interests as compared with the-report from , 
experienced persons already on the ^ob. 

' • 3) Areas where there may h(f no correlation whatsoever or 
a very wide disparity between' what the student '^s ^ 
interests are and abilityy^^mands on the job. * 

f, A plan of action/study frpm an examination of the above data. 
The plan should include all experiences related to preparation 
for his career int;ere8ts, i.e., volunteer or work- experiences, 
formal education, apprenticeships, or other related activities. 

RESOURCES - , ' 

1. Books: * ♦ 
Terkel, Stucfs . Working . New York: .Avon Sooks, 1974. 

ii 

Occupational Outlook Handbook s Washington, D.C;; U.S. Dept. of 
Cormnerce,' Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976-1977. 

2. Assessment Instruments: 

Strong^'Campbell Interest Inventory; palo Alto, Cal.; 
^ Consulting Psychologists Press, 1976, 

3. Instructional Resources: 

* Attached ''Career Information, Questionnaire" adpated from 
Stanley Ferguson, University of Maine at Farmingtori, and 
Paul Plevyak, Board^<Jf Education of Baltimore County, Towson, 
Maryland, 

ifederal. State and local agencies 

Community i;esource people interviewed and \ahadowed. 
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BVALDATION 

1. Th^ learner's report will be evaluated using the follpving 
criteria; , 

4 

a« proper format and style 

b. tlie assembling and interpretation of sjJecific findings 

c. analysis and correlation of informatitfn to student s 
caree^ needs* 

d. development of realygtic career goals and plan. ' 

2. The unit vill%e evaluated upon the* basis of positive/negative 
student feedback through ctass discussions and individual studen^t 
conferences. This part of the evaluation is designed to assess 

^ the strengths and weaknesses of the project and identify areas 
of improvement, 

3.. The ultimate long range evaluation of this project will be 

accomp|isheA^(Ey^ntpao- or three-year follow-up study of the ^ 
students, involved Jp Jfetennine if career plans and goals have 
been met. 

TIME CONSTKAINTS . - ^ , ' ^ 

1: Interest Inventory to be taken within first two Wfeeks of 
semester* 

1. Interviews and shadowing to be completed within* eight ^eeks. 

3. Final report to be handed in two weeks prior to end or semester. 
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HANDOUT 1 , - 

CAREER INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



The folloving four categories of questions include the types 
of information you might need before you decide whether or not to' 
choose a. particular occupation as a career* Some of them trill not 
apply to the occupation you are studying. Don't spend a lot of 
time vlth questions that are npt important to you.* The questions 
might be helpful as a guide when looking into your future occu* 
pation, 

A, Technical Skills or Tools ^ 

1. What is the nature oi the vork? /^hat kinds of tools^ 
machines, and materials are used? 

2. Must tools and equipment be supplied by the worker? What \ 
Hs the average cost? 

3. Is a license <ir certificate required? . ^ 

4. Are workers union or non-union? What are requirements 
for entrance into the union? ,How much are fee« and dues? 
Does the urfion limit the number admitted? ^ ^ / 

■ ■ ■ i - 

5. What type of preparation ie needed to enter this o^cupatjion? 
How long does it take? How much does it cost^ /What aQhools 
offer the preparation? ' . ' 

B. Salary, fringe Benefits andf ^oif-king Conditions! 

1. What type 43f plwsic^y workj^ involved^^ — Is the work done 
inside or outpldlfe? Under^^what^ conditions? Do 

people in thl^ bccupatio^ Work alone -or with others? 



2, What type of eam£ngs can 1 expect? What are normal 
beginning wages? Hbw rabidly do the wages increase? 
Are/wages highecJiir^sofee "sections of the country? 

3*. What ar^the hours? What about vacations? Is^iBmployment 
steady br season^lJL Are the skills transferable to other 
occupations? Is the ^rk hazardous? Are there fringe 
benefice for employeesi 

C. Social Aspects*of this Work 



1, What kind of service do workers^ in this occupation' render 
to other people?' 
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2. Do employers, unions, of training Instituions discriminate 
against minorities?" Against men or wdmen? Against other 
groups? * 

3; Hbv does the job affect your life style, ^ leisure activities 
aad health? . ' ^ . ^ 

suggestions do you have for preparing for a career 

lln this^vidWk?^ ' ' ^'T""^. 

r \ - ^'^^'^]^ 

SV! What do yoKlike most about this job? What'^o you lik^ #^ 
^e least? ^ 




D. Career OpVorfuni^y 



/What are the f utu^^e^ptospea^A^ this occupation?/ ,Are 
-workers in danand todaVT/zls em]iloymfnt expected 't|) / ^ 
increase or decrease? '^y?-^ 



2, What are the qualifications fo^ tftis occupation? J/cs there 
an age limit for entrance and ^tirement? Is the occ^ 
pation predominaatly a male or female occupation? Are 
there opportunities for both se?ces? Are ^here height atid 
weight requirements? J . 

'3.' What proportion ot workers advance? What do they advance ^ 
to? After how lonf? Is a<|4itional training or preparation 
needed for advancementr? 

4. How many workers are in the occupation? Caa a^ person 
practice this occupation anywherrejie chooses?"^ 

. / - • " 

5. Are there other occupations tha^ are similar to this one 

^ which f stiould find out about? , . * 



This questionnaire ^as been adapted from infonaation provided 
by Stanley Ferguson, Career Counseling and Placement, University 
of Maine at Faraington, and Paul P. Plevyak, Coordinator. of Business 
Education, Board of Education of Baltimore County, Tovson, Maryland. 



APPUCAIIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN SHORTHAND 
Bonnie Jl. Bunch, Secretarial Science 



INTRODUCTION , 

Shorthand, like all business subjects, m^es a contrl^tlon 
to general^^'^iij'^^^^^ veil as to the vocational preparation of 
"btudents vith experiences vhich vill help them develop those 
desirable concepts, attitudes and skills vhich are needed in the 
business field. 

The^^phasis in teaching of shorthand in most school systems, 

however, is on vocational preparation. Individual students 

electing this course, therefore, should have the interest and 

ability whickuwith proper training will qualify them later for 

t 

jobs where these skills will be used. Schools should b^ encouraged 

V 

to give increasing attention to guidance and selection of pupils 

for shorthand. Students for whom there is little likelihood of 

■ k 

success should be advised to enter other areas in. which opportunitie 
are better for them« 

Schools and colleges should determine their need to provide 
secretarial <raining for the following reasons: (1) student's 
^interest and ability^ (2) requireiiients of the local busi-oess 
community, and (S) mobility of workers. 

Shorthand II is a highly specialized^ terminal course designed 
to develop -further the skills in shorthand^ |^.pewriting, English, 
and the student's application in the production of transcripts 
according to mailaj^le standards. - ^ 
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GOALS 

The course content and teaching pjocedares employed in,-Shorthand 
II should be specifically selected and ^directed to accomplish two 
distinct and separate • functions:^' 

1, ^ To perfect techniques in ^taking more difficult 'dictation at 

jan increasingly, higher rate of speed for increasingly longer ^ 
periods of time. . ^ 

2, To develop transcription skill comparable to business standards. 
These may be .stated in terms of goals or job competency. 

' 3. To help students identify career alternatives vhere these skills 
are used. j 

Throughout the course, materials used and procedures employed 
must operate simultaneously toward achieving these goals. 
OBJECTIVES 

* ^ 

iT To Continue the review of shorthand theory so that the student 
may continue to build speed rapidly. 

2. To develop the student's skill in the use of the dictionary and 
O'thef reference material. 

3. To develop further the student's ability *to take and transcribe 
dictation for sustained periods of time by dictating at higher ^ 
speeds during speed building. ' ^ ^ 

t 

4. develop further a broader shorthand vocabulary and 
automatization of frequently used words and phrases so that 
the student may take and jtranscribe a variety of material. 

5. - To develop skill in taking previewed new-matter dictation at no 

less than 100 woi^fis a minute fior three-minute periods so that 
the student may transcribe the dictation into mailable copy. 

6. To continue transcription training so that the student will 
develop" proficiency in this a>^||^< 

. IDAENING ACTIVITIES ^W^" 

Suggested procedures and learning^ activities that Mill help 

to develop competency in takt^ng and transcribing shorthand notes are 
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as follows: 

1^ blctate all related material in logical thought phrases, 
^'gradually increasing the length of the phrases to develop 
a sustained vord carrying ability. 

•s 

2. Have a majority of the dicta t^oa^material in letter form. 

3. Constantly increase the amount and frequency of transcription. 

4. Give. a considerable amount of untimed and irregular dictation. 

5. Adapt procedures toward making the classroom work comparable to 
office situations, gradually developing In the student the 
ability to work without specific directions and supervlsioh. 

6. Encouragd developing work habits of neatness and orderliness. ^ 

7. Emphasise organizing- materials for quick, effective use, 
particularly the note^book, pen, statione^ry, carbon paper, 
eraser,' aO(d eraser shield. . 

8. Make dictionaries and other reference materials available 
during transcription and encourage students to use them in * 
solving their own^problms. , 

9. ^phasize proofreading every transcript and making needed 
corrections. 

10. Alternate verbatim with mailable-copy transcribing. - 

11. Conduct transcription work according to ofcfice procedure and 
require quality and quantity standards comparable to^ actual 
business , standards . ' « 

12. - Try to instill a sense of satisfaction in work well done. 

13. Schedule Shorthand II in a typewriting room, so each student 
will have access to a typewriter for transcription. 

14. New-matter dictation should be carefully se^ec^ed for wide 
an^ varied vocabulary content. 

15. Give varying jfctes of dictation dally. 
EVALUATION ^ 

Tests— 25 percent of grade. Tests should be given on theory 

«. - 

and brief forms at the descretion of the teacher. 
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Trarf8crlption--75 per cent of grade. The transc it ^ fc only 
should be checked for grading purposes. 



Grade 
Scale 



Suggested narking scale for nev*inatter dictation: ^ 



Rate of 
Dictation^ 



Length of 
Dictation 



Avi Length 
of Letters 



Trans. 
Time 



Trans. 
Rate 



A 


110 


3 min. 


100-200 words 


30 * 


25 


B 


100 


3 min. 


100-200 words 


30 ■ 


20 


C 


90. 


" 3 min. 


100-200 words 


30 


' 15 


0 


80 


3 min. 


•100-200 words 


30 


. 10 



RESOURCES 



Books: 



Gregg, W. e^. a^ Gregg Speed Building for Colleges . D. J. 
Set-ies, 'New. YorF: 



McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1976. 



Gregg 'Shortihand Dictionary , D. J. Edition. 



.TDffi CONSTHAIMTS 
The time f rai 



semester. 




presenting this unit should be one 



-AEpu(;ation of career' edugahon in medical office practice 

Jane M. Goodvih/ Secretarial Science 



imbpufexioN 

» unit i,s design^ for students enrolled in a medical 

secretarial program. Career awareness, job* availability , and 
li^ed for ^Oo4 office liel{> will Be discussed in this unit.^ The 
course t^iM^i'^fould be :Medical Of f;lce Practice. 

The job^of medighl^Asistant can^ be interesting-^-^yet most 
demanding 4:)f officl^^itions. The medical assistant must 
a9it with tact and efficiency, have a sympathetic binders tanding of 
people, and a desire to serve their needs under what may be 
difficult circumstances • 

0 



A^ 



f^o orientate 'students in .the conce^ of what on^-the-job 
%atf|^rience is* ^ - /* ^ ' 

To develo-p^^ knowledge^ of the duties of a medical secretary 



'To develo-p^^ kno^ 

* frbm o^fic^^!!^i^itation 

OBJECTIVES ' . 

A. To determine whether the knowledge, concept^ of terminology^- 
and 3k4<lls. piresented ip. medically* related areas have been 

* retrain^. ^ J ^ ^ 

B . T^ 'accelerate and Inct'ease the growth jof the vocabulary of 
medicine. - ^ * - 

C» To einphasite the various types or Wo^k in the medical field. 

D. To review the necessary personal qualtficAions, professioilal 
•conduct ,^appe4ra nee, medidal ethics, and responsibilities.'' 
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I£ARNING ACTIVITIES . • • ' . ^ 

1. Introduction to a day in a debitor's office." This section .to 
be used for a weekly project. Give some suggestions and 
discuss the jJ^ocedures followed the first day at the* doctor' 
-Office. . ' ' 

ai Open a new patient's file, interview a new patient^ and 
add laboratory xeports and doctors' dictation to the - 
patient's record. / * 

, ' J 

b. Record charges for the patient's Visits and laboratorjj 
r tests. 

C4 Record appointments, changes in appointments, and 
reservations in hospitals for the patients. 

d^. Prepare various medical Insurance forms' by selecting 
appropriate information from .the patient's record. 

^ fil Handle clei;ical details for the office, including 
preparation of purchase >orders . 

f. Type materials requested by the doctors, such a's 
abstracts of articles in professional journals. 

I 

g. Prepare monthly statements of patients' accounts. 

h. Serv^ the doctors as an assistant in those/ ways 
appropriate for a medical office assistant. 

i 

2. Job shadowing: 



a. Aftfer discussion of the office proce4ures, a' shadof^ df * 
-an on-the-job training situation should be sqgg^sted. 

*i 

b. Students should pick a medical area- of interest to 
them. A v{sit to the office and a study of procedures 
usejd in each training sitiiation should be abserved. - 

For example: Visit an optometrist's office. , Following the 
^ daily routine of an office assistant will enable th^. student 
to see eye exam, followed with thalrting, testing, and 
fitting the glasses. Make pdstwcheck-up 'appointments^ and 
prepare patient's card for the file. 

• V 

3. CfBss project: ^ 

a. Each student would outline the job and office shadowed 
ar\d^<liscuQs^he outline and outcome with fellow students 



in clafs. y 



^152 ^ 



RESOlkcES ' . • ^ . 

• 1, Books: ' . V '^"fc* 

* * Medical office procedures book.. . , 

~ • • • • 

- 2, * Instructioi^al Resources: 

Dictattng -and transcribing ^naterikl-r^individual. machines 
and medical ta|)es, , 

' Typevrititig materials4-typing pa^er, "carbon paper, erasers, 
pens, pencils, and, fplders, ^ 

Rules for transctiption and^^rrect word (division. ^ 



EVALUAT-ION -'^ 

An oral re^rt on of f ice ' visitation is the basis fot evaluation 

TIME CONSTRAINTS 

This unit is recondnended for a otte-week prc^^ct. 



r^^c 



J 
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APPUCAllON OF CAREER EDUCATION IN MACHINE SHORTHAND 
Nancy A* Hogan, Secretarial Science 
, ' Thelma S. Vining-, Secretarial ^cience' 

INTRODU^rrXON 

Toflfch or machine ^horth^nd does foV shorthand .what the 
typewriter did for handwriting* Through, touch control of 24 ' 
keys, one can write phonetically all the soipds that make up^ , 
Ithe^^^fejgJ^sh ^language. Since notes are machine printed, there is 
less distortion, as compared with manual shorthand, whatever ^ 
the recording spfeed. Machine shorthand is' the recording of the > 
spoken word on a machine as opposed to mantja^ shorthand. 

For secretarial and/or court' reporting students, touch ^ 
shorthand training opens the door to unlimited opportunities in 
business and government. It permits studefats to rapid Ij^^t tain 
an employable, skill. The student can be gainfully employed while 
continuing to develop secretarial or reporting skills for advance- 
ment in hi^^/her chosen profession. 

The following unit is designed for court reporting students 
who, having chosen their career'goal, must now refine the skill of 
handling one aspect of courtroom procedure; namely,- courtroom 
testimony'. Also referred to as Q & A, this is one of the most - 
frequent types (rf material that a reported recorda. In Q & A ^ 
material, two people are involved: the questioner • (usually an 
attorney. for x>ne of -the parties) and the witness. ' 

• In ^dditrfon t9 recbrding ,the words of the speaker, the repojrt 
mugt become sW.lLed at ^machine manipulation in order to code or ^ 
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designate vhlch 'person (questioner or vixnesd) is;speaking. This 
i.s done by using special banks of keys to indicate th6 questions^ 
and answers^: 

Q is indicated by striking STKPWHR - (Stroke, the left side ot 

the keyboard once) . 

• * 

. A is indicated b/ striking FRfBLGTS - (Stroke ^he 'rigTit side 

.of the keyboard once), 

^ This technique is much faster than recording the names of tHS 

speakers^ and it most closely follows the appearance of the. transcript 

since the names of the questioner and witness do not occur in the 

typewritten transcript, , 

Belov is a sample of the use pf Q & A: 

WHAT WAS SAID ' ' " 

Q What is your name? 




T P H A . EU PL 
STPH 



FRPBLGTS 

A John Smithy S K W R 0 PB 

, - S P H . *EU T 
F P L T 

Once a student becomes comfortab).e vi^h the procedure that 
must* be followed, a high->4^gre# of skill in handling this type of* 

dictation must be built ao that one will be able to produce a 

^ - 1 

verbatim transcript of & A proceedings, » 

As a c qurtrooro witness mify be an expert in a particular area, 

e,g, a [Aiysician, it is Important for th'^ student to begin develop* 

•> ' * 

"ing vocabulary for technical recoi^og* ^ 
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Because -of the frequent medical testimony in' the courtrooiff, the 

Student is drilled and tested on Q i'A medical material which, because 

of. its difficulty, will be slower than conventional Q & A: 

Q How di4 the injection of the salt solution relieve the 
f pressure? 

A The salt solution sucks the f luid *f rem the brain cavity,. 
When the dura was o^ned it was found 'f pee of all aspects 
except that portion lying directly over the ascending 
parietal convolution and gyrus. 

In subsequent semesters, the student continues to build speed 
on straight and medical A' material. . 

This unit represents the"' introduction of Courtroom Testimony' to 
fburth senester court reporting students* Course title: Machine 

r 

Shorthand III. * ' - 

OBJECTIVES ' ' ^ > / " . ' 

*1; To introduce courtroom testimony so that the student will 
- be aware that a large percentage of court reporting work 
involves courtroom testimony, 

2.. To present machine manipulation that the sxudent must nse - 
• in order to become proficient in designating sifeaker 
identification, ' • . 

3. To dictate and drill on courtroom testimony material so 
that the student will develop a high recording sp^d, 

LEARNING ACTIVmES ' ' ' . 

As the student progresses in the program various activitii^i 
can be considered to aid the studetlt: 

1. Student visitation to courtroom as observers. ^ ' ^ 



9 



2. The* use of records or students* in the classroom, student 
practice a^d build speed on two-, three-, and four-voice 



dictation 
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3l An experiencc^d court reporter visits class and talks about 
his/her experiences and the job»market situaMon* 

' 

4* Setting up courtroonf visitations where the advanced student 
goes to court and records the courtro<n& proceedings « 

Technically, this unit' never ends while the student is in 

college* One constantly builds recording speed, in the Q & A area 

to the highest possible degree so that he /^^e^^^' be .able to attain 

a high degree of proficiency. That student/ 4lso has a goal to be 



tfble to pass Q & A tests administered the National Shorthand 
Reporters Association which is administered at 225 wor||a, p^r minute « 

- N ■ • ^ • . • ■ y C . 

This^ special national certification is to the court reporter i^at 
the CPA is to the accountant* 

RESOURCES ^ 

1. Instructional Resources: 

Variety of material published by Stenograph and National 
Shorthand Reporters Association. 

EVALUATION - • • / 

Students must meet basic speeds at the end of each semester, 

meeting course requirements. 

TDffi CONSTRAINTS ' , ' ' 

As said before, "this unit never- ends while the studeiit is in 
college., He/sh^ constantly builds recording speed in the Q & A area 
to the highest possible degree so that he/she will be able to attai^i 
high degree of proficiency/' 



/ 
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APPLICATION OF CAREER EDUCifflON IN CAREER PLANNING AND PIACEMEOT 
Ann Korschgen, Career Planning and Placement 
Dave O'Gonnan, Business Administration 

V 

lOTRODUCrioN 

One of^^th^ obj'ecti^^es of Career Education as outlined by the 

United States Office of Education is to enable "Students to Identify 

# 

and describe their own currept interestjp and values." Many college 
and uiitversity faculty members may agree;Aat this p a worthwhile 
objective, but they are ui^olear as^J^^^how to incorporate it into 

their courses, especially as related to course content. 

I 

^ -Also, even if they are successful in developing strategies which 
seem to facilit«e student self-knowledge, it is difficult for feither 
the faculty or thi students to measure actual attainment of this goal. 

G0AI5 ^ ' 

This particular strategy has been developed to help students 
' identify and describe their interests and values. At the tfamejfcime 
the strategy provides a standard for measurement of the accomplifh- 
ment of these goals. In addition, this ^strategy is flexible enough 
to be- applicable to many different courses, especially those related 
to 'business, administration. The strategy has important implicatj-ocs 
for the future .activities of people iit management, such, as recruiting, 
< training, and assessment of personnel. It also helps students more 

easily -associate their values with different career objectives. 
» A secondary goal of this strategy is the exposure to and • 

development of better jol?^. interviewing behavior* through practice 
and articulation of values and interests in a mock job interview 
V situation. 1 



OBJECTIVES 



1. The learners who participated in values, <]^larification should 
evidence better aelf-understand{ng' in career-*related questibns* 
as opposed to those who did not participate. ^ ^ 

2* The values clarification exercises should become more 
meaningful when the learder can see their applicability 
to such an important situation as performance* in tfhe job 
interview, ' 

LEARNINS ACTIVITIES ^ 

1.. To Help Learner Identify Values and Interests. To achieve 
this objective, the learner must particlptfte in a minimum 
of three (3) separate' hour-long value^ clarif ication 
exercises. Recommended exercises are found in Values 
Clarification: A. Handbook of Practical Strategies for ' 
Teacher and Students by Sidney Simon, Leland Howe, and Howard 
Kirschenbaum and could include: '^enty Things You Love To Do," 
"Personal Coat of Arms," and "Strongly Agree/Strongly Disagree." 
In each exercise students are asked to complete and then share 
th^ir responses verbally with the others in the group. 

2. To Help Learner Ar'ticulate Values as Related to Career laterests* 
To achieve this objective, the learners are asked to .participate 

' in a mock job interview session after the series of values 
clarification exercises are completed. In the mock intervi^, * 
each learner is asked specific questions designed to measure 
self-understanding as related to career objectives, 

RESOURCES 

1- i Books: 

Simon, S. et al. Values Clarif icatloni A Handbook of^Practtcal 
' Strateeies for Teachers and Students . New York, fif.Y. : Hart 
•Publishing Company, Inc. , 1972. 

2. Assessment Instrument: ^ 

Mock Interview Questionnaire, Husson College, 1977. 

EVALUATION 

At least two impartial raters are suggested to evaluate students 
accor<|lng to the self-knowledge exhibited in their responses to the 
interview questions (See Appendix A f^r questions and the accompanying 

, 15.9 
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rating scale) « Evaluation by the saaae raters of a con^ol group 
of students not ^rticipating in the values clarification exercises 
is reconmendedT^This is to demonstrate the measurable di'ffere^ices 
in self-understanding as evidenced by those participating in \^lue8 
clarification exercises as compared to those vho are not. 
TIME CONSTRAINTS 

The values clarification exercises can be <ione in a minimum 
o^ three hours*. The mock interviews are usually 10^13. minutes 
per student if the same questions are used as given in the appendix. 
Two* to three hours are recommended for discussion. 
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STUDENT'S ID 
RATER'S NAME 



Rate each question according to the following^ criteria: 

HOW MUCH UNDERSTANDING OF SEIF WAS INDICATED IN STUDENT'S RESPONSE 
TO THIS QUESTION? 

Use the 5 point scale below for each response, ~A --rating of 1 » low 
oeans^ the student was obviously not able to indicate by his/her 
response an understanding of self « A rating of 5 > high means 
the student was well, able to indicate by his/her response a good 
understanding of self; * ^ ^ ^ 



• Please circle 
it ^ Low High 

Question 1 . ^ ' 

Did you enjoy your four years at Husson? Wtiy * 
or why not? ^ 1 2 3 4 5 

( . \ • 

Question 2 j > 

Do you feel that you received a good general 

training? .1 2 3 4 5 

Question 3 ' ' , ^ 

What are your future vocational plans? '1 2 3 4 5 

Question 4 

What qualifications do you have that make you 

feel tha^ you will be successful in your fietiPl 1 * 2 3 4 5 

Question 5 . ^ ^' . 

wftat kind of boss would you prefer? Why? 12 3 4 5 

Question 6 • : ' , 

Which is your prime concern— making money or 
* service to hmnanityf Why? " ; " [ 1 '2 3 ^4 5 f 

Question 7 

Can you take instructions without feeliilg upset? 1 2 3 4 5 

Question 8 . " 

What types of pe<^pl^ seem to rub you the wrong 

w^y? ^ 1 2 3 4 5 

Question 9 ^ 

What have you done which shows initiative and 

willingness to work? 1 2 3 4 5 

Question IQ - 

What ar^ your own special abilities? 12 3 4 5 
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. APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN ADVANCED SHORTHAND 
Pauline N. Saba, Secretarial Science 

INTRODUCTION 

Advanced shorthand is presented in th% final semester (fourth) 
of manuaH shorthand speed development. The members of the class 
#re completing two-year secretarial programs in the legal and 
executive secretarial areas at Husson College. The competencies 
achieved in this course should Stable these students to achieve 
success in the world ojE work in their chasen fields « 

The Career Planning and Placement Office at Husson College 
conducts ^iriinars for prospective graduates in the areas of 
interviewing, .ap^^lication letters,* and data sheets. This 
instructional unit, therefore, will not concern itself with 
these Aspects of career development. 

GOALS ' . • \ 

Goals for these students are' to demonstrate the ability to ^ 
record dictation of unfamiliar material at an acceptable speed , and 
to. become more awye of work situation wljich require these ski lis ♦ 
This unit is designed to assist them in the refinement of their 
professional -skills and the improvement of their secretarial 
competencies. " - ' - / 

OBJECTIVES ^ • 

\ ' * - ■ 

Students will: 

1. Record dictation of unfamiliar material at a speed of 120 
w.p.m. for two- and three-minute periods and to produce^ 
mailable typewritten transcrjLpts with^one carbon topy ' 
within a prescribed time limit, A minimum of two 2-minute 
and one 3-minate dictation must be transcribed correct^yto 
- meet the requirement's of the course. Ten minutes is allowed 
for transcription the two-minute dictation and fifteen 
minutes for the three-minute dictation. 
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2. Examine careei* concepts other than baaic technical secretarial 
skills. For example, 

a. declslon-maklng 

b« career av^reness v 
c. ifork attitudes 
IZARNING ACTIVITIES 

lA. The homevork assignment for each clas^ period will Include 
the reading and writing of one complete lesson from the 
text. \ ^ 

B. Students are also ^tpeated t^ use ^supplementary dictation • 
materials available for their use outside the "classroom. 
Speed in shorthand writing can be Increased only by 
concerted, daily practice , 

C. Addltioaal outside assignments wilt^onslst of exercises 
for the review of spelling, punctuation, expression of • 
nimaber8,/etc. 

D. S^m-kechnlcal vocabuUry in different fields of business 
aiil^^e^ professions Will be presented. Students will 
learn tlte correct spelling, pronunciation, and definitions 
of terms used in such areas as accounting, management, 
finance, marketing, statistics, and the legal and medical 
professions. 

E. Classroom activities will Include teacher^^dlctatlon of both 
familiar and unfamiliar material at various speeds. An 
illustration follows: 

1) Dictation at 100 w.p.m._^i^ 

2) Repeated dictation of the same materia^ at 110 v*P*m. 

-3) Repeated dictatloi^ of the same material at 120 w.p.m. 

||^;Lnal dictation at 110 w.p.m. for controlled writing. 
' Students will be called upon at random t6 read portions 

of the* dictated materialv 

5) The final portion of the class period will be devoted to 
taking dictation of unfamiliar material which the students 
wiU^ra^iscribe immedla||^ly . 
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Students will be allowed 'two minutes to set up each letter/ 
The setup includes the following: . v. 

1) Assemble and insert cArbon pack into typewriter. 

2) Adiust margin stops. 

3) Type student name and number, letter number and 
dictation speed at -the -top of the letterhead- 

,4)' Type current data, inside address, afid salutation* 

At the end of the two-minute period, the instructor will 
start timing the tran^criptio^of the body of the letter. 
Students wf 11 have ten minutes to transcribe two-minute 
dictation and fifteen minutes to transcribe a three-minute 
dictation. TWo letters will be transcribed at each class 
meeting, and the instructor will read the dictated material 
so that students may check the accuracy of their transcripts 
Tn addition to the actual -text of the dictated letters, the 
following points wi'll be Included: 

a^ S'peiling of troublesome words. 

b. Punctuation ' _ 

c. Suggested paragraphs 

d. Expression of numbers . 

A maximum of three traascriftion- errors will be accepted on 
three -minute letter, but no errox^s will be permitted on the 
two.-minute letters. ' ** _ 

Throughout this unit of instruction,^ various related 'areas 
will be presented for disq^slon. 

Discussion: Tlfe importance" of being able to make quick 
responsible decisions in a work situation. 

Research indicates that the present cost ot^roducing an 
ayerdge- length busineas letter is slightly in excess of $4. 
The secretary*^ desk or work area- must be organized so that 
frequently used equipment and supplies ^re where they can be 
reached quickly. A key requisite to success sCa a secretary 
is sensitivity to time--both' his or her own and that of 
business associates,. It is important that all activltie$ ^ 
for which one is responsible are completed on time and that 
the employer' s 'schedule is kept. ' >. 
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1*' B. Discuasiotir Career awareness .coftcepts ^ they relate t(^ 
secretarial studentar. ^ 

> .As a preliinioAry «sigrjaiient, •students will draw up a set of • 
•career objectives and an outline of the* duties and responsi- 
bilities which they feel ar6 applicable to the Dositions . 
which they hope to^ attain, in the world of Work. Discussion 
''in class will hopefully refine 'some of their concepts. • ^ 

C. Discussion: Behavior as ^ ttef)lection gf work attitudes. 

''the secretary, must be sei^sttive to .the cost of an ertor--not 
only in losf time but in the significance of an enpr. This 
; can vary, from the embarrassment of the person respoiysiblte to 

a lowering of the prestige of the fimj-to the loss- of business," 
Specifiwc^ illustrations of various types 0f errors w.ill be' 
.presented for discussion; for. example, /tfee spelling of nameis 
and^^ddresses, amount of mpMy, Aites, ti,mes/ ^tc. A simple 
comma can change the meaaing^in tended by the «iiployer. A 
. misspelle'd word in a commuqication can stimulate doubt in the 
mind of the recipient as* to' the* knowledgeability of the ^sender. \ 

Written communications presenttan image of a fim^by their 
accuracy, clarity^ anA^appeafance. Secretaries', too, effect ^ 
, the im£^e of a firm by tfieir attitudes appearance. 

'resources ^ * 

1. Books: ^ . 

Gregg Expert Speed Building.. Diamond Jubilee Series . Gregg 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company. f ^ ^ 

I Century 21 Shorthand Dictation find Transcrijpg^n. Projects , 
Collegiate Series , South-Western Publishing ({onjipany. 

p 

* 2. Instructional Resources r 

The shorthand laboratory is available dally for taking ' ^ 
-dictation from cassettes prepa|p by the Gregg Division of ' 
^ McGrfeif-Hlll Book Company. These cassetties contain material 
- dictated at speeds ranging fr* 100 w.p.m.. to, 150 w,p.m.<* 
phonogr#iph .re'corda prepared^»by Dictation Disc Com^pany at the 
^ ^saae speeSs may be borrowed from" thelHusson College Llb^rary 
fSjf/idditional speed-building practlc^outside of clas*.* 

\ Many' secretarial handbooks are also avallafi^e in ,the Secretarial 
^*elence Library. ' ' 
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EVALUATION ; ' - ^ 

1* yEach test letter tratlscrlbed In class Is an dfrluatlon of 
the student^ a ability to write and transcrib^^nfjunlHar 
naterlay^lctated at speeds £rotn lOb v.p.^tn* to 150 v«p«tn.. 
SuccessTul completion of the requirements at .spf^lflc 
speeds^ become a part pf the final course grade. A suggested 
scale/ Is: 



1. /120 w^p.mv— C ' 

2, 130 p.m,~B •* , . ^ 

• 3, 140 and above w^p,m.--A 

2* Students may conduct their own subjective evaluations concern 
the relevance of career concepts to this course. 

TIME CONSTRAINTS / ^ " 

• ( ■ 

Thi-^ instructional unit will be presen^ed^ in one semester 
consisting of 44 class meetings of ' 100 minutes each.- > \ 
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. APPLi;CATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN lABOR ECCMJOMICS 
AND GENERAL ECONOMICS 
Ciiarles Sullivan^' Business Administration 



I 



INTRODUCTION * • ^ . ' _ 

The-pur|)ose of this unit is £o^awaken college students' tqn the 
potential significance ^nd impact that labor unions might have on 
th<tir chosen careers. In the process of career exploration, the " 
student sMTuld be encouraged to investi§^e which jobs firesent^ 
or potentially require employees to joina union. Furthermore, 
the students should determine whether their personal values and 
attitudes are compatibly with the presence or absence of a union 
in their chosen careers. It is ^ticipated that this unit should 
extehd over the semester and be equivalent to one preliminary report 
and one term report (about 25% of the fir^al grade). 
GOALS < " " 

The activities in this unit are designed to help students 
collect, ^organize, interpret and present data oi\ their perceptions 
of the potential sigi>4.f icanee of laber unions in the student's 
selection of a cateer. It is hoped th'at the student's awareness 
will focus UTOn factors such as tollective versus individual bar- 
gaining, job security. Job flexibility, promotional opportunities, 
jttobility, fringe benefits, status^, job satisfaction,, happiness attd^ 
potential earnings in maki.ng or confirming a career decision. ' 

oBJEciriVEs 

\. At ihe beginning of the course thjB student will complete the 
attached examination (developed by the instructor and the 
students) to ascertain the students** personal attitudes about 
labor unions. « ' - 
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2/ The student will develop a background in. the history, purpose 
. and objectivjBS pf tl>e labor movement by reading- the assigned^ 
• material-^ attending ojursier .lectures' and discussions, and doing 
. . indivfdua'^l're^p^arch. ' 

^. The s^udeat will prepare a li#t of the ways tSbt labor unions 
have affecte\i working conditions positively and/or negatively. 

^ OR , 

The student will ^rej>are a list of kinds of occupations which 
. require joinfng a, union and those which do not require joining 
^ a union. ' ^ ' ^ 

OR * ' 

The student will prepare a list of the things which ^stu^ents 
should know about labor unions. ^ 

4. .The student will demonstrate analytic ability by selec^i^g 
from, a prepared, list, a biography or autobiography' of a prom- 
inent labor leader, and. preparing a orie page report indicating 
the stuxlent's opinion as to the most important decision made, by 
the labor leader affecting the labor movement. 
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OR 



The' student will selectone law from a list of federal legis- 
latipns and prepare a one page report indicating. wfiich sectioA 
or -provision of the law has-the most significant ijnpact on the * 
labor movement. , * ' 

5. The student will interview three persons currently employed ih 
the st.udent*^Mjor field,, using the attached questionnaire. 
The student wm use the results of these interviews -to support 

^ or challenge his/her own judgement concerning unions. 

■> 

6. Based on interviews, reading assignments, course notes, and* 
persona I 'research,^ the student will decide whether the absence 
or presence of a union has any' significance for Ijim/her in 

- deciding on a career'. * - ^ 

7. ^ The student will continue or modify Ws/her program of action/ - 

study 'as ^a result of the decision made in 6 above. - ^ 

IZARNING ACTIVITIES , * , ■ • • V 

1, Attitude Test: The Students participating in the unit projectv 

will take a designated test to reveal their attitudes Coward 
. . labor' unions, : The test mus-t be taken prior to the -seventh 
course lecture, J a_ * 
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2. Interviews: -The stuaents* will interview three people who^ are 
currentjly employed in their career category. During the.se ' 

^ interviews, the students will administer the labor union 
attitude test to their interviewees. The students ^ill 
summarize th4 attitudes of the • interviewees and submit a report 
prior to the twenty-firs^, lecture, 

3. Curriculum materials: ' The students will read the textbooks, 
other assigned materials and attend course lectures and . 
discussions, ^ . 

4. Biographies, autobiographies and l^Sor -legislation: The 
student will decide .on the major contribution of an outstanding ^ 

f labor personality to the union movement after Veading the 
laborite*s biography or autobiography or the studenfc will 
decide oa the major .differences of a piece, of federal 
legislation affecting *thi8 labor movement, This report is due 
prior to the thirty-first lecture. . 

5. Lists: • The, student will prepare a llkSt of th^ pros and cons 

of labor unions, a \ist')ot the occupations that are organized ' 
and ^uE^rganized, or a li^ of the things-^hat a student -should 

- know about labor unirons/^Tbis list should be submitted prior 

^ to the tWrty-fifth lecture. / ' 

6^ Report: The (final report sho^^ld be a minimum of four double- 
spated typewritten pages. It shodld summarize all the leafhj^ 
activtties rfnd the conclusions drawn from each activity. Finally, 
the student; is to ^conclude what potential significance and impact 
labor unions 4iave pn bis/her chosen career, and whether as a 
result of the study he/she will contitiue*- toward the' same career. 

7. Retest? The stuaetlt^^-li-^g^in take the. attitude and informa- 
tion test to determine if the studenCd^ attitudes toward union- 
9iz£^tion have changed as a result of his^er increased knowledge 
of )the subject. Hopefully, the student will score higher in the , 
"knowledge about unions" section of the exam, 

RESOlfRCES . * , ' , 

1, Books;, . , ' . 

Bloom, Gbrdfin and Northrup, Herbert, Economics of 
Labor Relations^ ; (7th ed.) Homewood, 111,: Richard D. Irwin," 
^iniu^ 1973. * ^ . ' 

McConnell, Campbell. Economics . (6tti ed.) New¥ork:> McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1975. . ^ ^ ^ - ^ 
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Occupational Outlook Hanabipok . Washingtoa, D.C.:.U.S. IJept. of ^ 
Commerce, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976-1977, 

Trenton, Rudolph, W^. Basic Economics / (3rd ed.) Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prientice-Hall, Inc, 1973. - . 

2. Aa^sessment Instruments: ' . 

Self-designed Attitude Towards Labor Test? 
3/ IhstruQtional Resources: ... 

Course reading assignments « 

Course lecture notes. , 

Bibliography of biographies and autobi6graphies (see att;4ched). 
Community people interviewed. \ ^ - ► 

Local AFL-ClO Labor Union Office Personnel. 
*4, 'Handouts: 

Bibliography of suggested readings. 

' ■ • 4 

EVALUATION',. » . ' • 

1. Student ^ ' . .... ^ 

a. Each preliminary step in the career education unit will <be ' i 
I evaluated on^ the basis of reports submitted for: 

1) Timelines^ * ' ' ' • . ' 



2) Completeness 

3) Neatness and stylV^pf presentation 

4) Clarity of thou^t 

The final^report will be evaluated on- the basis' of : 

1) Timeliness 

2) Completeness ^ - - 

3) Neatness and style of presentation 
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4) Assembling and Interpretation of findings. 

5) Analysis* and correlation of information to student's 
career objective • 

2. jProgram * " 

The unit will be evaluated by issuing a questionnaire designed 
' ^to elicit pos^itive/negative feedback on the unit, 

TDiE C(»?STRAINrrS 

1. Attitude Test must be completed prior to the seventh* lecture, 

2. Interviews must^ be completed prior to twenty- first lecture. 

3. Biographical, autobiographical or legisliitive report must b€f 
submitted prior to thirty-first lecture. , 

4. Student evaluation lists must be submitted prior to the tlUR. Ly 
fifth lecture. • * " 

r5# Final report -is due prior. to, the last course lecture. 
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EXERCISE SHEET • ./ 
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Decision-Making; Exercises . 

X* Directions: The following is a list of important federal 

legislation that ha^ affected union*management relations^ and 

^ vorkers' rights,' Select a lav^ research its impact on 

organized labor and write a one page report on your ^ 

"evaluation of the most significant aspect of the law, 

Sherman Act of 1890 
Clayton Act of 1914 

Railway Labor ^ct - 1926 (and subsequent amendments) . 
Norris-LaGuardia Act - 1932 

National Labor llelations Act - 1935 (Wtgnei^ct) 
Federal Social Security Act - 1935 

Fair Labor Standards Act •* 1938 (and subsequent amendments) 
Taft Hartley Act - 1947 

Landrum-Grif f in Act - 1959 (Labor Mangemertt Reporting 'and 

Disclosure Act) 
Equal Pay Act of ^1963 - ^ ' - 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Title VII) . , 

Age Discrimination in Employment Act o^ 1967 
Occupational Safety and Health Act - 1970 (OSHA) 

Directions: Select the name of a prominent Idbor leader, (past 

or present),- read his autobiography or biography and write a 

•one page report on your evaluation of the most significaht 

contribution that your selectee made to the labor tnovement. 

The following partial list contains sotoe suggestions for your 

considera#lon, ^ , * ' 
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Terence V. Powderly ^ - Walter JReuther 

Uriah S. Stephens James Hoffa 

Samuel Gompers George Meaney 

John L, Lewi-fl ^ Philip Murray 

William Green * John Mitchell 
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HANDOUT ' ' 

BIBLKXJRAPHY ' 



Required Reading ' • 

Books: 

1. Autobiography or biography of a prominent labor leader* 

2. Bloom, F. and Northrup, R, Economics of Labor Relations^ 
(7th ed.) Homewood, 111. : _ Rickard D. Irwin, Inc., IS^^T 

3. McConnell, C. Economics. (6th ed.) New York: McGr^^7«ill 
Book Co. , 1975. _ 

Articles: \, - . 

1. Heilbrbner, R. L. "The Changing Face of labor/' 

American Issues Forum, Maine Sunday Telegram ^ Feb. 1, 1976. 

y?. ^ . ' 'History of Change in the Labor - 

Force." American Issues Forum, Maine Sunday Telegram , 
Feb. 8, 1976.* 

3. . "Work: An American God," American 

Issues Forum, Maine Sunday Telegram , Feb. 15, 1976. 

4. ; . "Beyond Work: Problems for the 

Future." American Issues Forum, Maine Sunday Telegram , 
Feb. 22, 1976. 

5. Perlman; S. "A Theory of the Labor Movement." New York: 
The MacMillan Go., 1928. Reprinted, in Lloyd G. Reynolds 
et. al., Readings in Labor Economics and Labor Relations . 
(6tli ed.) Englewoods Cliffy, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Iitc, 
1974. 

6. Sullivan, C, M. "The Right to Strike." Bentley Business 
and Economic Review > Vol. 5, No. 2, Feb., 1969. 

7. Taft, P. "Theories of the Labor Movement." Reprinted 

in Lloyd G. Reynolds et. al.^ Readings in Labor Economics 
and Labor Relations (6th ed.) Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974.^ 

Periodicals: ^ 

Survey of Current Business, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Buxeau of 
Economic Analysis. ^. ' • * 

Suggested ^Readings : ' 

1. Barbash, J. Labor's Grass Roots . New York: Harper & Row, 
^1961. 

2. '^Bowen, H. R. and Magnum, G. L. Automation and Economic 

* Progress . Bnglewood Cliffs, N.J,: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966 

3. Bowen, W." G. ^ftftbor ^bd the' National Economy . New York: 
W. W. Norton & Cd.^ 1965. - 
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HAHDOUT (cpntinued) ^ 

4. Brissenden, P. P. The I,W>W>, a Study of American Syndicalism , 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1919. 
5* CdinaonSj.J. R. A History of the Labor Movement In the United 

States. (4 vols.). New York: The MacMillan Co., 1918. 
6. Ounlop,^. T. and Chamberlain, N. W, eds. Prontters of 
' Collecl&ve Bargaining , New . York: Harper & Jlow, 1967. 
. 7. Estey*, J. The Unions; Structure, Development and Management . 

(2nd ed.) New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1976. ~ ^ 

8. Gitlov, A. L. Labor and Manpower Economics . (3rd ed.) Homewood, 
^111.:' Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1971. 

9. Gompers, S. Seventy ^ears of Life and Labor . (2nd ed.) N.J. : 
♦ Kelly Commons, 1957. 

10. Gregory, C. 0. Labor and the Lav . (2hd ed. revised) New York: 
Norton & Co Inc , ,^ 1958. 

11. James, R. C* and James, E. D. Hoffa and the Teamsters, a Study 

of Union Power . N.J,: D. Van Nostrand, Co., Inc.^ 1965., ^ 
12-r~ Kennedy, R. P. The Enemy Within . Nfew York: Harper & BroHers, 
1960. .9 ^ . 

. 13. Kuhn, A. Labor Institutions and Economics . New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World,. Inc., revised 1967. 
14, Lester, R. A. lEconomics of Labor . ' (2nd ed.) New York: Macifl-llan 

CP., 1964. 1 ~^ 
15.. Morgan, C. A. H«abor EconomlciB . (3rd ed.) Austigi, Texasr Business 
. * Publications, Inc., Irwin-Dorsey, 1970. 

16. Powderly, T. V. The Path I Trod . New York: AMS Press, Inc., 1940* 

17. Potter, D. M. and Coetrman, W. The New Deal and Employment , New 
York:- Henry Holt & Co., 1960, 

\8. Rayback, J. G. A History , of Aiaerican Labor Expanded and Updated . 
New York: The Pree Press, 1966. 

19. Reynold's, L. "G. Labor Economis and Labor Relations . (6th ed.)' 
Englewood Cliffs, N'.J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974. 

20. Sloane, A. A. .and Whitney, P. Labor Relations . Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. . 

21. Soul^e, G. Men. Wages and Employment in the Modern U.S. Economy . 
New York: Mentor Books, 1^4. 

22. Terkel, Working . New York: Avon Books, 1974. 

^ "^3. Veblen, T. The Theory of the Leisure Class . New York: Mentor 
Books, 1953. 

24. Veroff, J.. andPeld, S. Marriage and Work in America . New York: 

Van Nostrand Reinhold Co*, 1970. 
'25. Walker, A. H.' History ot the Sherman Law of the U.S.A . New 
York: The Equity Press, 1910. 
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APPENDIX A 
INTERVIEW SHEET 



I AH 

I AM NOT 



A UNION MEMBER 
A UNION MEMBER 



I HEREBY CONSENT TO THE USE AND PUBLICATION OF THE RESULTS 
FROM THE. TABUL&TIC»T OF THIS QUESTIONNAIRE'. 



INTERVIEWEE 



INTERVIEWER 
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APPENDIX B * 

PRE course' ATTITUDE AND INFORMATION TEST 

ATTITUDE . ^ ^ • . YES 

.1. Unions are an indispensable element in the 
economic life of the country. 

> 

2. Many union leaders have used their union 
[k)sitions to benefit themse^es financially. 

3. .Many union leaders have known ties vith 

racketeers and organised crime. 

4. Unions have become too powerful and should 
be restricted in the abuse of' their power ^ 
b^ law. . * 

5. when they were first at^rted, because workers 
were being expl^dited by Ibw wages^, long hours 
and bad working conditions, unions were needed. 

6. In many itidustriies, unions are needed so the 
legislative complaints and grievances of workers 
can be heard and action taken on them. \^ 

7. MDSt unions in. the U.S. have been working for 
such thingg as national health insurance, higher 
unemployment compensation, letter Sbcial Security, 
minimum wage laws ^nd other desirablt s6cial 
needs. ^ 

8. If there w^ere no unions, most employers would 
quickly move t;o exploit their employees. 

Itoat uAioas stand for helping less privileged 
people get a bretter break. 

10. Unions have stood in the way of equal opportunity - 
for blacks, women, and others. 

11. The continual demand by unidns for higher' wages is 
the major cause of inflation.,. 

12. Professional workers have hurt their images by 
joining unions. >. 

13. t Non-uniUn occupational wages are not ^f fecte^ by 
') the existence of unions. ' 

14. Union demands for seniority as a major determinant 
for pr9m<«.on has reduced initiative among union 
workers. • ^ 
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APPEtolX,,B (contijiued) \ 

15. Ulililu strikes are disruptive atxd provide no overall? 
gains for vorkers. 

B. INFORMATION , ^ 

1. Does the Qccapation that I have -chosen for ajibareer 
require th^t J[ join a union?; . % \ 

2. What are the requirements for joining the union?. 



4, 



t» there an initiatioI:^.fee for joining the union? 
How much are the ^unlon dues? 
5. Does the union have a fixed membership?- 




6. How frequently have employees gone out on strike^'n 
tthis occupation? • 

7. What are the average, earnings for this occupation? 

8. What^^e the average beginning wages for this 
occupation? 

9. Haw are salar^^ increases and promotions determined? 

10. Would I be expected to attenii the union meetings? 
How often? ^ • 

11. ^ Would I be exp^ited to participate in strikes , 

picketing, or boycotts? 

12. Would I be expecrted to Vqte for political candidates 
endorsed by the i^ion? 

IS-.^-How wilA joining a union and participating) in union 

activities affect my life style and circle of friendship? 

14. Will joining a unidn 'preclude any future opportunities 

managemfent? " ^ ^ ^ 

15. If the occupation that I have ^osen is presently 
organized ^what i^the potential for fufettre unionisation? 

» Are' §ny efforts currfeQtly^elng made to organize the 
iTorkers in this or similar professions? 

I ' ' ' ' . ■ 
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APPENDIX B (icontin«i«d) * ' 

C. piVEKTOKY ' S§. 

' 1. L prefer to my own spokesman* . 

2. Opportunity ^^m.more"important than security, 

%> 

3. Performance is a better criterion for promotiqn 
than seniority. 

4. Strikes and picketing are not professional 
activities. ^ * - 



5. I would like to ^ttend union meetings and 
participate in urtion activity, if I join a 
union. 

6. Unions are democratic. ^ * 

7. Unions are not discriminatory^^ 

8. I will be better off if my occupation is/me 
^ that is unionized. 



than 



9. Job security is very important to me.* 

10. Jot> satis^tion is more important to 
. high wages. 

11. 1 would prefer to by my own *'bo8S," and s^t 
my own standards for performance. 

12. Workers should no^: be required to join ur^ons 
to keep their jobs. 

13. 'Unions stifle initiative. 

' 1^. I am in^^rested in rapid advancement. 

15. Unionized workers do not have the same "status" 
as non-union workets. 
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j^PPEHm B '(continued) 



puisfe ?ncircie''the^ liriTCT. correspondi^ to the cobregt^jswer; ^ 



ONI^r 0^ ifff^ IS COTREgr. ^ 

* 1. The cuiprent si/e of the ifork force in thfe U*S. - 

- approximately ,1 ^ 

V a^tl^O million c. , 50 million ^ ^ 

* b:. 97 mri'Uoij ' d, 150 mill ioti 

2. llhe Occupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA^ was a 
lav pas^i^d by Congress to provide a^^sa.fe and healthy^* 
' % workplace for .American workers « l^ ^oes not ^over one ^ ^ 
^ ^^^f the fol]^|^in£'group|^ of employees. 

/' a* Public sector emnloyees c. Union employees * . ^ 

b. ^g^ate sector employees .d. Non-Unipn employeies 

' The indi visual oftea referred to as "the father of th4 

American labor'' movemeiff "^wai- . . * « n 

V- ■ n - " ^ ' " 

a A Ge*rge Meaney 4^ c. John L. Lewis ' ^ 

' . : lb\ "WifLter Reutfeer ' ' d. Samuel Gompers • ^ ' 

, 4. The current* president of th^ AFL-CIO is % ^ 

^^% Wi||^m Green c/ James Ho f fa ^ ^ «^ 

^» r ' * . b, George. Meanly ]^ * * -d. John L. Lewis 

5- JHhi'ch^of 'the fWLlowtng f^der&l legislative: acts made 

\^it decidely more difficult for employers to <5btain , ' S 

,^ ^ V inji^lj^lons against labor^unlons? 

. - a. Landrum-GKiffen ^ ' c. Norris-LaGuardia 

b . Taf t-Bartiey ' ' Wagnetf ^ v 

6/ The t*^derAl liSislatlve act which established the Natlondl 
Labor Rflations Board and was tlearlj^JfUbot' s Ma^na Ohattd^* 
was^ the , . ^ \ ^ ^ • ^ ♦ 

a.*' Waisner^ct ^ .c. OSHA ^ ' ^ 

' b. Taft-Hartley Act . d. Landrum-Grlf fen 

, ■ ' - 7. WH'eh u(jlotl8 or "fheir members receive' paj^nt fdt work ' • 

. not /ctiaUyj?erfoi4ned, this specifically'outflawed ^ ^ 

. practice is 'Mlle^d ^ ' ^ i ' i ' 

. • a, checkoff c boycott i * « ^ 

' ' ^ bi -> feath^rbeddfftg * - clbsed shoji 
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APPENDIX B (continued) ^ ' | 

The, individual worker's rights Xo attend and -pfrtici pate 
in. union meetings, tb vote in /union proceedings, anji to 
^ nominate officers are guaranteed by 

a. Wagner Act- *' c; ^NOrrts-LaGuardia 

b. Taft-Hartley Act d. Landrum-Griff en 

9. Title 'VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 protects worker 
from^iscrimination. The following area is not coveted 
und^the«act: > . 



10. 



a. race ' . c, age * 

b. religion d. National orljgin 

e. sex / 

The. requirement ^hat a wiifker must join a union after 
t-hirty days of - employmeiit is^called: - 

a, clo^ shc^ A c. union shop 

b. ppeR shop ^ \ 

PERSONAL ^ . ' * 

- • PLEASE 5NCIRCLE THE LETTER WHIpH APPLIES TO' YOURSELF 

1. Sex ^ , 

a. male ' ^ ^ " female 

^ a; first year ' third year 

b. second year , . ^ d. , fourtluyear^ 

3. Course ^ - 

a. Labor Economics « . . % * 



b*. "general Economics 
,4. Program Major 

a. Acdountit\g - ,2 y^,a"r ^ 

b. Accounting r 4 ySar ' 

d. Business Administratfon - 2 year 
d' .Business Adniini^t ration. - 4 year 

e. Business Teacher Educartion 
i. Secretairial Science - 2 year 
g: Secretariaf Scj^ce --4 year 

.^H. Non-matriculated . . 
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,/ ABPUCATION OF C3AREER EDUCATION IN COO?ERATIVE EDUCATION 
.' Robert »I>> Thomas, Cooperative Educatian 



^ ■ ■ - '■ ■ r 



INTRODUCTION . ♦ ' ' v 

VrtpT to^becoming coopeeativa Education employees, all Huston 
College student^ who have opVe'^J for this profrain vill participate 

4 

In a series of'workshops designed to make the work/study experience 
fruitful. This unit deals vith self-avareness as an aspect of ^ ^ 
personal deveTopoent,. Through individual aq^ .small grou^. analyses 
of the^^tudents ' personal narratives, as well as vo'hcing vith a 

u 

self-directed exercise, students will gain a greater understanding 

of their own career development. 

GOAL 

To "aid studehes in gaining insight into th^ir .experiences and 
^ emotions such "that "they will, develop a tunettonarl traderstairftng ^ - 
of what worl^^they can do well, why, and wfcjjfe they might like to . 




\. iSatif^ and delBcribe^theiT own ^^ill^ and compete . 
2,. identify -and describ.e. their own^current interest^/and ^alues. 
,3, know themselves and their impressions upon others. 
IZARNINS ACTIVITIES * ' ' 

1, Prior to the workshop, 'studetlts will be asked to write a 5-7 
p9£e narrative 5h their past wo»k and leisure experiences. . 

2. tach student will l^stthe skill^ competencies, Int^fests, 
"and values indicated in his/het personal narrative. 
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3/ Studerft^ will fortu groups of three and listen to each other 
#V {} ^ read hisyher* own narrative. The listeners provide feedback 
i ^ / to the reader by listing the skills, competencies, interests^ 
and values which they heard. 

. 4/ Students will work individually with Rich^td Bolles' "The 
Quick Job-Hunting Map/* . ^ 1. 



RESOURCES 

1. • -Instructional ^Resources* - 

A 5-7 page personal tnarrative. 




BoUes, -Richard it. ' The Quick Job-Hunting Map . The National 
Career Development PrAigct^- Ten Speed Press, 1975. 

EVALUATION ^ . ' ^ ' 

1. Students will compare their own lists of skills, competencies, 
interests, and values with the feedback* from th«ir listeners. 
TffN will provide student^ with more information about them- 

- selves. * / 

2. Jle8uJ.t8 of "The Quitk Job-Hunting Map" will be listed and 
examined in ligh^of the personal narrative exercise, so 
that / composite- list can be generated. 

TIME: CONSTRAINTS • . , 

^ ^ , Tihe self-awarenesS workshop can ^ hfl^dl^ in onfe* 1\ hour 

session. "The Quick Job-Aiting Map" wilf^equire 45-60 minutes.' . 

Students shoui4'be encouraged to spend 30 'miVjites^ gleaning skills 
^ftom their 'personal narratives, and an hour can given to grou^ 
"-work. A ^ . t . *• . 
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APPLICAxioN OF CAREER EDUCATION IN SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
*■ Patricia B. Trask, Secretarial Science 



INTRODUCTION * ^ ■ ; ■ 

>^ 

This unit is to be used in an intermediate tyjjing fclass after 
several «eeks of assignments on business letters and is.o^ented 
to helping students develop competencies via part-time employment. 
GOAL ' * ■ 

- The goal of .this unit is to have students apply their know- 
ledge of business letters to a practical situation, which will 
make them aware of the available job possibilities in typing. 
OBJECTIVES ^ - 

Students will be: 

1. acquainted ^th possible use of. their typing^skills In 
part-time emplfejnnent . ^^ 

'2. aware of the job possiMlities available to them on a 
part-time basis. - ^ 

3. able to apply tjleir 4cnowl«dge of typing business letters * 
to an actual biusinestf situation. 

4'^ aware that part-time employmet^^is an excellent way of * 
• ' maintaining tl\eir skill competencies and of staying ^ 

abreast^pf n^w typing techniques in the world of business. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIE'S * , 

.The following activities are sftudent centered: 

A. Session' 1 - Discuss the various /ways the students can use 
theirlskills other than full-tiu^ emjiloyment: ' 

1. DurCng the ren»inder of school training. 

2. When imable to accept fjill-time. emoloyfient. ' • " 
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Discuss types of jobs available in most any area: 

1* Type term papers and repori^ for students in area 

colleges. . * 

2. ^ Type business papers for businessmen who do not have, 

a regular *secretai;y; ^ for example, an' insurance' 
agent'. , ^ , , ^ , 

3. - Loc^l businesses that h^ve night .clerical workers; for 

example, the local 'banks, nursing homes,. hospitals, 
•'data processing centers, etc. • 

^ ^Reacfi others' by ati advertisement in local newspapers 
announcing 'the availability of this student. 

life* Ask for "suggestions of any other possibilities. J 

Pass out. .a list of fiaifies and addresses of businesses or 
ifidiyidilals and have each student prej)are a letter of ^ 
job inquiry 'sinfllar to the one fcljey are. to cpmpose for 
homework. , » 

'Discuss wha^ a letter of inquiry is to include. * 

1. Rea$pAs*for writing. 

Positions avaUable at 'the "present ipime. » 

3; If work is available, 'averagji amount during a week. 

4. Salary range. , 

5. ^Request for reply f or^ use with entire^ class. ] 
6'. Date studq||^must report reply to class. 

'7. Va^riation bf contents, ^ ^ y ' 

a, the Contents of the letter, would vary according ■ , 
to the reciiRl-enf (bu«irje«s or individual) . 

Session 2 Discuss j|tudents* letters of job inquiry, y 



^Hwe students type a roughr draft of lettj^ to* be " 
chacked for content by the teacher.. ' / ' / 

e students type final copjr of letter 'with an e^ivehxpe. • 



>/ Sessian 3 - Students ^tead letters of repJy to group. 

Dfscussions of results and information received from the 
letters; 'transfer of infpraation in letters to a statisti- 
cal infonnation chart. 

A. Session 4.^- Devise a bulletin board; display <^th the letters 
^ apd craafe.a colorful chart of the jobsN^ow 'available in the 

area -on iCjart-tiM basis; also "use the statistical infonnation 
chart on the balle^in board. ' 

, , • . / - - 

RESOURCES • . - 

W ' Classroom typing book, English grammar >ook, letter writing 
textbook, telephone directory, and classified section of the 
local newspapers are^ to be selected as appropriarte' to the ■ 
particular class. ^ , ' ' 

, EVALUATION 

r 

The carbon copies of fhe students' letters i^puld b^ graded 
for contents, neatness, placement on paper, apd accuracy. A 

chart of statistics would Ije placad on. the bulletin board which- j 

* ■ » * 

would show the information received in the replie^to their 

letj;ers; i^ other words, what jobs are availatlei ' 

TIME^'CONSTKAINTS "'^^ ^ ^ ^ '^ 

The first three days of this unit would be within -a one 

week period. The activities to be done after, receiving the<' • * 

angers to the letters would takse at least /One-day, hope.fully . ^ 

within- a week's tlia^ of the firs^t three dajrs' attivlties. ■ 
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UNIT S 



The preceding units represent faculty' and ackinistrative 
efforts to infuse career education concepts into education, 
huxnan development, and business education at the iWversity 
of Maine and Husson College. The University Seminar Series 
was 8ucces*sful in providing a. means throxigh which this end 
could be achieved. However, implementation of these or 
similar units now becomest^the responsibility of educators 
who are concerned with their students' career developnent 
and their own quality of teaching- ^ ' 
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Chapter 4 • 
EPILOGUE 

. v_ ■ 

The'lnfusloja of car/eex educ^tl^n In post-^secondary 
institutions will receive coj^nued impetus in the remaining 
years of this decade. . Faculty and staff vill accept the premise 
that assisting collegiate level students with career development 
concerns is a justifHible task. It is predicted that an 
increasing percentage of financial resources, will be allocated 
for materials- faculty in-service -training and addition of extra 
staff with expertise in the area of career education. - • 

A brief recapitulation of the career education conccTpts is 
essential to focus the major -thrust of the model and material 
presented in this monograph. The eight basic elements of carreer 
education arer"""^' ' 

1. Self Awareness 5. -Decision Making 

. 2. .Educational Awareness 6. Beginning Competencies 
3. Career Awareness 7," Employabllity Skills 



4. Economise? Awareness 8. AppWciation & Attitude^s^ 

Each of the eight eleiaents may b'e translated or factored intc * 

specific curriculum ,obJecti"ves or career development activities. 

It is a&sumed that selected elements of the. career education^ 

concept will be moreviabje to post-setondary faculty and staff. 

Our research jresults ;lndicate' that faculty, admini^ratora, and 

career planning and placement staff tiav^ differing perceptions 

0' $ 



regarding utlll^tlon o£ the elements within their specific 

areas* The following examples are offered: 

1« FOSt -secondary Faculty r the elements of self awareness, 

career awareness, and decision making ate beat used 

* to help students determine their career goals, and' 

Increase awareness of career alternatives within the 

framework of Increased self understanding* Faculty 

in this project i>ercelved the career education 

elements as helping students clarify career goals 

and objectives* A secondary concern of educatiotl 

faculty was to train future teachers to use the 

elements in their work within public school cla^es*^ 

♦ 

2* Administrators - the two administrators that participated 
in the seminar series viewed the .career Isducation concept 
^as a viable mechanism for re-structuring freshman' 
'oriebtatlon courses around a career development theme. 
Classroom techniques that used career interest testing, 
value analysis and field based exploratory activities 
were particularly appealing* In essence, administrators 
seem to be searching for ideas and practices that will, 
revitalise the career exploratory process for students 
within a particular college* Improving faculty advising 
» is also considered critical in adding relevance to the 

process of student career devejlopment. ^ , Under lying the 
. above alWspiptions is a groVing acceptance that student 
career development concerns are mearjingful activities 
for academic departments* 

3* Career Planning and Placement Staff - the participants 
in our seminar series provided con sis te n t evidence ot 

^their concert to expand- career dTev^lopmenff activities 
beyond senior year exit counseling* Increasing carpier 
development activities th^||gfoc us on improving self 
concept, facilitating care|^ awareness, enhancing 

^decision makitig skilli and providing s^tudents with 
coping' skills must begin in the first year* Expanded 
career deVeJLdpment staff who will work within particular 
colleges or departments to provide the above services 

*will be mandatory if changes are to occur* Jlany^ faculty 
or other professional staff members mayj not have ;the 
competency to deliver or respond to all*^ student concerns. 
On large multi*purpose campuses the establishment of . 

• career development centers withlma college is a viable 
response to meeting student needf^ Small, single purpose 
institutions' may be ible to Iprovtie the ntecesskry bomplex 
career* development ser'vic'es by expanding staff add 
redirecting financial resources' to this area* - 
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The seminar series produced tvo majorjoutcomes: | 

' — , , r' 

1« That colleges and universities^ need to place more / 

emphasis , on student career development, i.e.' helping 

students clarify career, goals and objectives. Thl^ 

was seen as a Joint responsibility"©? the academic 

departments, specifically the faculty and; the calreer 

planning, and placement office. ^ 

2. Tfiat teacher training institutions need to incorporate 
Courses of study vithin their curt*iculim that embody 
the elements, of career education,in order' to train 
^{future teachers in the effective use of these elements 
in^ their vork withiti the school. 

' , ' ' ' 

La summary^ the second year of the Ccanprehensi^' Career 

'Edjuca^ion Project vas most rewarding fot the ,staff . The 

^enthusiastic re8[>onse from project p^^icipants has encou/aged 

us to increase our efforts to infuse car.eer education in post- 

secondary" institutions. [ ^ 
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